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THE subject of this memoir re- 
mained at Geneva till the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth; but, on 
the important change of public 
affairs, he returned home; and, 
presently after, was appointed to 
attend the Earl of Bedford, the 
agent of government to the court 
of France. On his return from 
France, he accompanied the Earl 
of Warwick, in his defence of 
Newhaven against the French. 
This brave nobleman had the 
highest opinion of him, and was 
at a loss for words to express his 
strong affection for him. In a 
letter to Secretary Cecil, the Earl 
said, “‘ I] assure you, we may all 
here think ourselves happy in 
haying such a man amongst us as 
Mr. Whittingham, not only for 
the great virtues in him, but like- 
wise for the care he hath to serve 
her highness: wherefore, in my 
Opinion, he doth well deserve 
great thanks at her Majesty’s 
hands,” * 

Mr. Whittingham remained a 
considerable time with the English 
army, preaching with great ac- 
, eeptance and usefulness to the 
soldiers. He was assiduous io 
his ministerial function; but, it is 
said, that he dissuaded his hearers 
against conformity to the Church 





* M‘Crie’s Knox, vol. i. p. 419, 
N.S. No, 41. 


of England; yet, such was his 
high esteem with the Earl of 
Warwick, that he procured from 
the Queen his promotion to. the 
deanery of Durham, though her 
Majesty had promised that _prefer- 
ment to one of her secretaries of 
state.* In this situation, he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Ralph Skinner; and, 
for this promotion, the worthy 
Earl presented his grateful ac- 
knowledgments to the Queen, in 
a letter addressed to his brother, 
Lord Robert Dudley, saying, 
«« My dear brother ; I had, in my 
letter to the Queen’s Majesty, for- 
got my humblest thanks in behalf 
of my dear friend, Mr. Whitting- 
ham, for the great favour it hath 
pleased her to show him for my 
sake: 1 beseech you, therefore, 
do not forget to render them unto 
her Majesty.”+ 

Mr. Whittingham returned home 
not long after this period; and, 
soon after his arrival, was 
pointed to preach before 
Queen, at Windsor.t He dis- 
covered deep solicitude for the 
advancement of undefiled reli- 
gion; and, having retired to his 
deanery, he directed his talents, 
his influeace, and his piety, to 





* Wood’s Athene, vol. i. p. 153. 
+ MéCrie’s Knox, vol. i. p, 419, 
t Strype’s Parker, p. 135. 
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promote the at work of re- 
formation, and the best interests 
of the people. He showed his 
zealous care for the worship of 
God in the cathedral of Durham, 
and for the religious instruction 
of the rising generation. These 
amiable qualities appear from the 
following letter, which he sent to 
Secretary Cecil. 

** T am not ignorant how unbe- 
coming it is to trouble your honour 
with letters of small importance, 
yet I could not so long time omit 
to show some signification of my 
special duty ; as well to yield unto 
your honour most humble thanks, 
with promise of my service where 
you shall appoint, as also to cer- 
tify you of our doings here. In 
the morning, at six o’clock, the 
grammar-school and song-school, 
with all the servants of the house, 
resort to prayers in the church ; 
which exercise continueth almost 
half an hour. At nine o'clock, 
we have our ordinary service; and 
‘likewise at three in the afternoon. 
The Wednesdays and Fridays are 
appointed to be a general fast, with 
prayers and preaching of God’s 
‘word, The Sundays and Holidays 
before noon we have sermons, and 
in the afternoon the catechism is 
‘expounded. Because we lack an 
able schoolmaster, I bestow daily 
‘three or four hours in teaching the 
‘youth, till God provide us with 
some one that may do better. The 
people in the country are very 
docile, and willing to hear God’s 
word; but the town is very stiff, 
notwithstanding they be handled 
with lenity and gentleness. The 
best hope I have is, that now of 
late they begin to resort more 
diligently to the sermons and ser- 
vice. God make us all profitable 
setters forth of his glory, and long 

reserve, bless, and direct your 
onour to his glory, and all our 
comforts. My brother Hallyday 
most humbly saluteth your honour; 


[May, 
so doth Mr. Benet. From Dur- 
ham, this 19th of December. Your 
honour’s most humbly to com- 
mand.”* 

While our divine was sedu- 
lously and usefully employed in 
the north, he beheld a storm 
gathering in thesouth. The ruling 
prelates were proceeding to the 
rigorous imposition of conformity, 
especially of the clerical habits; 
which he considered as a shameful 
innovation of the Gospel, and 
equally oppressive to the ministers 
of Christ, prejudicial to religion, 
and hostile to the best interests of 
men; therefore, to prevent the 
mischief as far as he was able, he 
wrote the following letter to the 
Earl of Leicester, fervently im- 
ploring his interest and interference 
at this painful crisis. 

“‘ Right honourable, and my 
singularly good Lord.—Love and 
duty towards your lordship, force 
me to write, though partly fear of 
troubling you, and chiefly despair 
of doing good, discourage me. 


Not that T doubt of your good 


zeal for the maintenance of truth, 
but because-I think the matter, 
through the packing of enemies, 
to be past remedy. I am adver- 
tised by the letters of many, and 
it is reported of all, to the utter 
discouragement of the godly, and 
the great emboldening and tri- 
umphing of the wicked, that a 
decree is either passed, or at hand, 
to compel us, contrary to our con- 
sciences, to wear the popish ap- 
parel, or deprive us of our minis- 
try and livings. In that sorrow- 
ful case and miserable shipwreck, 
although I see no way how we 
shall escape danger, yet the re- 
membrance of your honour is no 
small assuaging of my grief; who, 
I know by the sincerity of God’s 
word, favoureth all true preachers, 
abhorreth popery and superstition, 





° Lansdowne’s MSS. vol. vii. No. 12. 
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1828.] 
and pitieth the lamentable con- 
dition of Christ’s afflicted people. 
«* When I consider the weighty 
charge enjoined upon us by Al- 
mighty God, and the exact ac- 
count we have to give of the right 
use and faithful dispensations of 
his mysteries, I cannot doubt 
which to choose. He that would 
prove the use of the apparel to be 
a thing indifferent, and may be 
imposed, must prove that it tendeth 
to God’s glory; that it agreeth 
with his word; that it edifieth the 
church; and that it maintaineth 
Christian liberty: but, if it want- 
eth these things, then it is not in- 
different, but hurtful. How can 
God’s glory be advanced by those 
garments which Antichristian su- 
perstition has invented to maintain 
and beautify idolatry ? W hat agree- 
ment can the superstitious inven- 
tions of men, have with the pure 
word of God? What edification 
can there be, when the Spirit of 
God is grieved, the children of 
God discouraged, wicked papists 
confirmed, and a door open for 
such popish traditions and Anti- 
christian impiety? Can that be 
called true Christian liberty, where 
a yoke is laid on the necks of the 
disciples; where the conscience is 
clogged with impositions; where 
faithful preachers are threatened 


' with deprivation; where the regu- 


lar dispensation of the word of 
God is interrupted; where congre- 
gations are robbed of their learned 
and godly pastors ; and where the 
holy sacraments are made subject 
to superstitious and _ idolatrous 
vestments ? 

** Your lordship will thus see, 
that to use the ornaments and 
manners of the wicked, is to ap- 
prove of their doctrine. God for- 
bid, that we, by wearing the 
opish attire, as a thing merely 
indifferent, should seem to consent 
to their superstitious errors. The 
ancient fathers, with one consent, 
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acknowledged that all agreement 
with idolatry, is so far from being 
indifferent, that it is exceedingly 
pernicious. Some will say, that 
the apparel is not designed to set 
forth popery, but for good policy. 
Will it then be deemed good po- 
licy, to deck the spouse of Christ 
with the ornaments of the Baby- 
lonish strumpet, or to force her 
faithful pastors to be decorated 
like superstitious papists? God 
would not permit his people of 
old, to retain any of the Gentile 
manners for the sake of policy; 
but expressly forbad their imita- 
tion of them, and commanded 
them to destroy all the appur- 
tenances of idolatry and super- 
stition. And, in the time of the 
Gospel, our Lord did not think it 
lool policy, either to wear the 
pharisaical robes himself, or to 
suffer any of his disciples to do it, 
but it ts it as altogether 
superstitious. When I consider 
that Jeroboam maintained _ his 
calves in Dan and Bethel, under 
the plausible name of policy, it 
makes me tremble to see the 
popish ornaments set forth under 
the same pretence. If policy may 
serve as a cloak to superstition 
and papistry, then crowns and 
crosses, oil and cream, images 
and candles, palms and_ beads, 
with most of the other branches 
of Antichrist, may again be intro- 
duced. 

«« For my part, as I still wish 
and labour for the best, so I ex- 
hort all earnestly to pray and to 
call unto God, that, of his infinite 
mercy, it will please him to show 
us the brightness of his coun- 
tenance, and to illuminate the 
Queen’s Majesty’s heart, as he did 
in times past the minds of so many 
godly princes, whom he inflamed 
with zeal for his glory, and for the 
true reformation of religion. It is 
well known, that when Hezekiah, 
Josiah, and other famous princes, 

262 
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moted the reformation of re- 
igion according to the word of 
God, they compelled not the mi- 
nisters of God to wear the apparel 
of Baal’s priests, but atterly de- 
stroyed all their vestments. He- 
zekiah commanded all the appen- 
dages of superstition and idolatry, 
to be carried out of the temple 
and to be cast into Kedron. Jo- 
siah burnt all the vestments and 
other things belonging to Baal 
and his priests, not in Jerusalem, 
but out of the city. All this was 
done according to the word of the 
Lord, who commanded that not 
only the idols, but all things per- 
taining to them, should be ab- 
horred and rejected. And if we 
compel the servants of Christ to 
conform unto the papists, I greatly 
fear we shall return again to 
opery. 
. Our case, my Lord, will be 
deplorable, if such compulsion 
should be used against us, while 
so much lenity is used towards the 
apists. How many papists en- 
hes their liberty and livings, who 
have neither sworn obedience to 
the Queen’s Majesty, nor dis- 
charged their duty to their misera- 
ble flocks. These men laugh and 
triumph to see us treated thus, and 
are not ashamed of boasting, that 
they hope the rest of popery will 
soon return. Oh! noble Earl, be 
our patron and stay in this behalf, 
that we may enjoy our liberty. 
Yield not to the triumphs of the 
Pope against Christ. If there he 
no hope of true reformation, let 
Christian liberty prevail against 
compulsion to evil. Pity the dis- 
consolate churches; Hear the 
cries and groans of many thou- 
sands of God’s poor children, hun- 
ering and thirsting after spiritual 
food. I need not appeal to the 
word of God, to the history of the 
primitive church, to the just judg- 
ment of God poured out upon the 
nations for lack of true reforma- 


[May, 
tion. Let your conscience judge 


between us and our enemies. If 


we seek the glory of God alone, 
the enjoyment of true Christian 
liberty, the overthrow of all idola- 
try and superstition, and to win 
souls to Christ, I beseech your 
honour to pity our case, and use 
your utmost endeavours to pro- 
cure us our liberty. 

“« Thus, right honourable, as I 
began to write in love and duty, 
so do I conclude with some dis- 
charge of my conscience, and with 
hope, I trust, to receive some 
comfort by your means, whom 
God hath principally, for such 
purposes, called to that state and 
dignity. I have laboured to bridle 
my affection, and to temper my- 
self from vehement words. The 
Lord forgive me, if I have herein 
offended: as I trust your good 
zeal toward the truth will easil 
grant me pardon, seeing I sot 
only Christian liberty, the comfort 
of the afflicted church, and your 
honour. The Lord of lords, and 
the King of kings, prosper your 
‘Lordship, increase his holy grace 
in you, and direct you, in all your 
godly affairs, to his glory and all 
our comfort. Amen.”* 

This letter, in which we have 
omitted his quotations from the 
fathers, has been represented as 
containing a large portion of im- 
proper application, and the writer 
as falling into very uncharitable 
mistakes, making his reasoning 
barbarous and sanguinary; on 
which we make no comment, but 
leave the candid reader to form 
his own judgment. This epistle 
was well received by the noble 
Earl to whom it was addressed, 
and was not without some good 
effect. The Queen seemed not 
unwilling to relax her proceedings 
against the Puritans, and to ex- 
tend some indulgence to scru- 








* Strype’s Parker, Appen. p. 43—47. 
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pulous consciences; but the right 
reverend prelates, being of another 
mind, pressed forwards, with un- 
diminished zeal, in persecuting 
those whose consciences scrupled 
conformity.* Bishop Pilkington, 
of Durham, who was a most 
worthy exception, wrote an ex- 
cellent letter on the same subject 
as Mr. Whittingham’s, to the same 
noble personage.t 

Mr. Whittingham performed es- 
sential and important service to 
the government by opposing the 
popish rebellion in 1569. He 
was a man of excellent character, 
and of admirable abilities, which 
was well known at court; there- 
fore, some time after his settlement 
at Durham, when Cecil was made 
Lord Treasurer, he was nominated 
to the office of Secretary of State ; 
and if he had made interest with 
his noble friend, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, he might have obtained this 
high office; but he felt no anxiety 
for court-preferment.§ During the 
severities in the former part of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when 
good men were obliged to conform, 
or be deprived of their livings and 
ministry, Mr. Whittingham at first 
refused, then afterwards  sub- 
scribed ;|| and, by the instigation 
of Archbishop Parker, he was 
cited before Archbishop Grindal, 
of York; but the specific cause of 
this citation does not appear.{ 

While the venerable Grindal 
lived, who, in his latter days, con- 
nived at the scrupulous noncon- 
formists, Mr. Whittingham and 
his brethren, in the province of 
York, were not much interrupted ; 
but after Dr, Sandys was made 
Archbishop, our divine was brought 
into troubles, from which death 





* Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. i. p. 495. 

+ Strype’s Parker, Appen. p. 40. 

t Hutchinson’s Durbam, vol. ii. p. 144. 
§ Wood’s Athene, vol. i. p. 153. 

|| Strype’s Grindal, p. 98. 

q Ibid. p. 170.—Strype’s Parker, p. 326. 
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alone could deliver him. In the 
year 1577, the new Archbishop 
resolved to visit the whole of his 
province, and to begin with Dur- 
ham, where Mr. Whittingham 
had obtained high reputation, but 
had been ordained according to 
the reformed church at Geneva, 
and not according to the English 
service-book. The accusations 
brought against him consisted of 
many articles, accompanied by 
numerous interrogatories; but the 
principal charge was his Geneva 
ordination. On his appearance 
before the Archbishop, he refused 
to answer the charge, but main- 
tained the rights of the church of 
Durham, denying the Archbishop’s 
power of visitation in that church, 
on which his Grace was pleased to 
excommunicate him. Mr. Whit- 
tingham then appealed to the 
Queen, who directed a commis- 
sion to the Archbishop, the Earl 
of Huntingdon, lord president of 
the North, and Dr. Hutton, dean 
of York, to hear and determine 
the validity of his ordination, and 
to inquire into the other misde- 
meanors contained in his accusa- 
tions. ‘The Lord President was a 
zealous patron of the Puritans, 
and Dr. Hutton was of Mr. Whit- 
tingham’s principles, and openly 
declared, ‘* that Mr. Whittingham 
was ordained in a better sort than 
the Archbishop!” The commission, 
therefore, came to nothing.* 

For this notable instance of re- 
sistance, Mr. Whittingham was 
applauded by his enemies; but 
Archbishop Sandys was sorely 
vexed at his disappointment, es- 
pecially at the Dean’s calling in 
question his right of visitation; so 
he obtained another commission 
directed to himself, the Bishop of 
Durham, the Lord President, the 
Chancellor of the Diocese, and 





* Strype’s Annals, vol. ii. pp. 481. 519 
1 ” : 








some others, in whom he could 
trust, to visit the church of Dur- 
ham; the chief design of which 
was to deprive Mr. Whittingham, 
asamere layman. When he ap- 
peared before the commissioners, 
and it was affirmed that he was 
neither deacon, nor minister, ac- 
cording to the laws of this realm, 
but a mere layman, he confessed 
the former, but denied the latter, 
and said he was ordained in Queen 
Mary’s time, at Geneva, accord- 
ing to the form there used, which 
he considered as one in effect and 
substance with the form then used 
in England, or allowed in the time 
of King Edward. In his opinion, 
these orders were as agreeable to 
the laws of this realm as any other 
form, until the eighth year of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. He 
also produced a certificate under 
the hands of eight persons of 
respectability, stating the manner 
of his ordination in these words: 
—* It pleased God, by the suf- 
frages of the whole congregation 
(at Geneva), orderly to choose 
Mr. W. Whittingham to the of- 
fice of preaching the word and 
ministering the sacraments; and 
he was admitted minister, and so 
published, with such other cere- 
monies as are there used and ac- 
customed.”* It was then objected, 
that there was no mention made of 
bishops or superintendents, nor of 
any external solemnities, nor even 
of imposition of hands. Mr. 
Whittingham replied, that the 
testimonial specified, in general, 
the ceremonies of that church, and 
that he was able to prove his vo- 
cation to be the same as all other 
ministers at Geneva. 

These proceedings greatly af- 
fected the reputation of the Arch- 
bishop at.court; he, therefore wrote 
a letter to the Lord Treasurer, 
containing as good a character of 





* Strype’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 522. 
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these commotions as he was able 
to furnish. He said, ** This Dur- 
ham matter breedeth a great broil. 
The Dean hath gotten more friends, 
than the matter deserveth. The 
discredit of the church of Geneva 
is hotly alleged. Verily, my 
Lord, that church is not touched. 
For he hath not received his minis- 
try in that church, or by any au- 
thority or order from that church, 
Neither was there any English 
church in Germany that attempted 
the like, neither needed they to 
have done, having among them- 
selves sufficient ministers to supply 
them. But, if his ministry, with- 
out authority of God or man; with- 
out law, order, or example of any 
church, may be current, take heed 
tu the consequence. Who seeth 
not what is intended? God deliver 
the church from it. I will never 
be guilty of it. Yet, I trust, I 
shall never swerve from the truth 
of God, nor shrink in matters of 
religion; but I shall ever dislike 
confusion.”* 

We forbear making any com- 
ment on his Lordship’s representa- 
tions; and only observe, that the 
Commission was adjourned, and 
never renewed ; but Mr. Whitting- 
ham’s case was immediately laid 
before the Lords of the Council, 
which induced the Archbishop to 
write his letter to the Treasurer; in 
the conclusion of which, he so- 
licited his favourable attendance 
at the time of hearing. He wrote 
also to the council more at large 
on the same subject. To do jus- 
tice, however, to this case, it will 
be necessary to observe, that the 
worthy Earl of Huntingdon, who 
was a party concerned, wrote also 
to the Treasurer, furnishing a cor- 
rect statement of these occurrences. 
Having deliberately considered 
the matter, he said, it appeared to 
him of greater moment than some 





* Lansdowne’s MSS. vol. xxviii. No, 68. 
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persons had represented; and, as 
to the manner of their proceedings, 
in his judgment, they stood in 
need of better advice than they 
would receive, unless they were 
admonished by higher authority. 
He then informed the Treasurer, 
that when the commissioners en- 
tered the Chapter-house, after the 
usual ceremonies, it was manifest 
to all present, that it was their 
purpose to deal with the Dean 
only, and with the rest at some 
other time. Against him there 
were thirty-five articles, and forty- 
nine interrogatories, ready drawn 
in the hand of the promoter, to be 
put into the court; with which 
none of the commissioners ever 
were before acquainted. It was 
particularly urged, that he was 
not made minister according to the 
laws of this realm, but was a mere 
layman; and, accordingly to be 
deprived. His Lordship then adds, 
‘‘ If in other matters alleged 
against him, there be good cause 
of deprivation, I know not; but if 
that be the mark, as it is indeed, 
if the opinion of all be true, I wish 
it may be hit some other way, ra- 
ther than by touching his ministry. 
I cannot in conscience agree to his 
deprivation for that cause alone. 
This would be ill taken by all the 
godly and learned, both at home 
and abroad, that we allow of 

ish massing priests in our minis- 
try, and disallow of ministers made 
in a reformed church.”* 

The Archbishop’s proceedings 
against our divine were considered 
as invidious; and they greatly di- 
minished his reputation in town 
and country. His calling Mr. 
Whittingham’s ordination in ques- 
tion, according to high authority, 
was contrary to the statute of 
13 Eliz., by which “ the ordina- 
tion of the foreign reformed 
churches was made valid; and 





* Lansdowne’s MSS, vol. xxvii. No, 6. 
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those who had no other orders, 
were made of like capacity with 
others, to enjoy any place of 
ministry in England.”* The Ox- 
ford historian applauds Mr. Whit- 
tingham for the good service he 
did for his country, not only 
against the popish rebels in the 
North, but also by repelling the 
Archbishop of York from visiting 
the church of Durham: yet he 
calls him a lukewarm conformist, 
an enemy to the habits and cere- 
monies, an active promoter of the 
Geneva doctrine and discipline; 
and he brings heavy accusations 
against him, calling them works of 
impiety. If we may believe this 
writer, Mr. Whittingham caused 
several stone coffins, belonging to 
the priors, and laid in the cathe- 
dral of Durham, to be taken up, 
and appointed them to be used as 
troughs for horses and swine, and 
their covers to pave his own house. 
He defaced all the brazen pic- 
tures and imagery work, and used 
the stones to build himself a wash- 
ing-house. The two holy-water 
stones of fine marble, very arti- 
ficially engraven, with hollow 
bosses, very curiously wrought, 
he took away, and employed 
them to steep beef and salt-fish 
in. He caused the image of St. 
Cuthbert, and other ancient monu- 
ments, to be defaced; nor would 
he endure any thing that apper- 
tained to a monastic life.t ow 
far he was concerned in these oe- 
currences, it is not in our power 
to ascertain ; and how far his con- 
duct was censurable for these 
things, we shall not attempt to 
determine: but the learned and 
venerable Grindal, when admitted 
to the archiepiscopal see of York, 
showed his ‘great zeal for the — 
discipline and government of the 

Church,” by commanding “all 





* Strype’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 524, 
+ Wood’s Athenz, vai. p. 154. 
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altars to be pulled down to the 
ground, and altar-stones to be 


defaced, and bestowed to some 
common use !”* 

Mr. Whittingham was so con- 
spicuous a character, and his 
principles so well known, that he 
could hardly escape the severe 
censures of. those high-church 
writers, whose pens were dipped 
in gall; a few instances it may 
not be improper to mention, as 
breathing the spirit of the times. 
An author just cited stigmatizes 
him “the false and unworthy 
dean of Durham,” who unwillingly 
submitted to the stroke of death.+ 
Another writer affirms, that Mr. 
Whittingham, and the rest of his 
Geneva accomplices, urged all 
states to take arms, and reform 
religion by force, rather than suffer 
idolatry and superstition to remain 
in the land.t A third styles him 
** the chief ringleader of the Frank- 
fort schismatics, who encouraged 
Knox and Goodman to set up 
ane? and sedition in the 

irk of Scotland.”§ And another 
affirms, that it was one of the 
natural consequences of his trans- 
dation from Knox’s pastorship at 
Geneva to an English deanery, 
that he destroyed or removed many 
beautiful and harmless monuments 
in his cathedral; adding, “to a 
man, who had so highly spiritu- 
alized his religious conceptions, 
as to be convinced, that a feld, a 
street, or a barn, were fully suf- 
ficient for all the operations of 
Christian worship, the venerable 
structures, raised by the magnifi- 
cent piety of our ancestors, could 
convey no ideas of solemnity, and 
had no other charms than their 
ample endowments.” || 

Notwithstanding all these in- 





* Strype’s Grindal, pp. 166, 167. 
+ Wood’s Athene, vol. i. p. 155. 
t. Bancroft’s Positions, p. 62. 

§ Heylin’s Presby. p. 247. 

| Warton’s Petry, vol. i. p. 168. 
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sinuations and censures, the sub- 
ject of this memoir was a man of 
extraordinary talents, superior 
piety, firmly opposed to super- 
stition, an excellent preacher, and 
an ornament to religion and leatn- 
ing. He died while the cause of 
his privation was pending, on 
June 10, 1579, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age; and his remains 
were interred in Durham cathe- 
dral, where a monumental inserip- 
tion was erected to his memory, 
of which the following is a trans- 
lation. 
In Memory of 
the very learned William Whittingham, 
formerly Dean of Durham ; 
who married Katherine, 
the sister of John Calvin, 
and died in the year 1579. 
No marble needs record the fame 
Of Whittingham’s illustrious name, 
His pious life and tranquil death 
England proclaims with every breath. 
The holy Pastor Gaul approved, 
While exiled from the land he loved : 
At home his worth and learning shone, 
And him the Poor their friend still own. 
Tn life, the public him revere ; 
Now dead, their sighs embalm his bier : 
E’en future ages may desire 
Thy memory should not expire ; 
O learned Dean, thou friend of truth, 
Far distant days-shall speak thy worth.* 
Mr. Whittingham, who had 
travelled to acquire the literature 
of the foreign universities, was a 
distinguished scholar, and an 
adept in the Hebrew language,t 
eminently skilful in music, and a 
zealous advocate of good singing 
in the public worship of God, He 
provided the best anthems sung 
in the Queen’s chapel.} He wrote 
recommendatory prenen to the 
works of several learned men, 
among which was Goodman’s 
book on the government of wo- 
men, for which the author fell 
under the displeasure of Queen 
Elizabeth. He published trans- 
lations of several learned works, 





* Hutchinson’s Durham, vol. ii. p. 151. 
+ Warton, vol. i. pp. 162. 167. 
~ Hutchinson’s Durham, vol, ii. p. 144. 
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and turned part of the Psalms of 
David into metre, which are still 
used in the Church of England. 
Those which he versified have 
W. W. prefixed to them, among 
which is Psalm cxix.; as may be 
seen in the Book of Common- 
prayer. The other persons con- 
cerned in versifying the Psalms, 
were Messrs. Thomas Sternhold, 
John Hopkins, William Kethe, 
Robert Wisdome, and Thomas 
Norton, all eminent in their day, 
and zealous in promoting the 
reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land. The parts which they per- 
formed have the initials of their 
names prefixed, as may be seen in 
the Prayer-hook.* 





* Wood, vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 153.-- 


Strype’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 102. 
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An author already cited, affirms, 
that to innovate still farther on 
our established formulary, Mr. 
Whittingham also versified the 
Decalogue, the Nicene, the Apos- 
tolic, and Athanasian Creeds, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Te Deum, the 
Song of the Three Children, with 
other hymns which follow the 
book of Psalmody. All these 
were sung under his direction in 
the church of Durham; and it is 
added, that his design was to ren- 
der that more tolerable which 
could not be entirely removed, to 
accommodate every part of the 
service to the Psalmodic tone, 
and to clothe the whole of the 
Liturgy in the garb of Geneva! * 

Tutbury. B. B. 


* Warton, vol. i. p. 168, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


ON THE INTELLECTUAL AND 
MORAL QUALIFICATIONS OF 
MISSIONARY CANDIDATES. 


The Prudential Committee of the American 
Board of Foreigu Missions, have pub- 
lished the following Address to those 
who may become candidates for employ- 
ment in the missionary work, and to 
their friends who may be called upon for 
advice and testimonials. Deeply im- 
pressed with a conviction of the vast 
importance of suitable agents in that 
department of Christian labour, and 
with the solemn responsibility of those 
who recommend candidates for that 
most difficult work, we have trans- 
cribed, with a few trifling omissions, 
the whole of the article, which we con- 
sider important in itself, and possessing 
increased value, as it records the inde- 
pendent and unbiassed judgment of a 
respectable body of Christiaus on a dis- 
tant Continent, upon the grave subject 
of missionasy qualifications. Eprrors. 


Tue following remarks are sub- 

mitted to the consideration of such 

readers, as contemplate entering 

upon a missionary life. It may 

fairly be assumed, that, among 

the younger members of evangeli- 
. 8. No, 41. 


cal churches throughout our land, 
the number of such readers is by 
no means small; and, as the spirit 
of Christian benevolence rises, and 
the demand for missionary labor 
becomes more imperious, it ma 
be expected that this number will 
be continually increasing. 

1. Let those, who think of per- 
sonally going forth to the heathen 
as heralds of divine mercy, sit 
down and deliberately count the 
cost. There is some danger lest, 
in the glow of youthful feeling, 
and under the stimulus of crowd- 
ed assemblies, and eloquent ad- 
dresses, and examples of liberality, 
the cause of missions should be 
regarded only in the light of a 
glorious and triumphant cause; 
and not as an arduous conflict, a 
long continued struggle, a con- 
troversy with principalities and 
powers, and spiritual wickedness 
in high places. But it is a dif- 
ferent thing to spend one’s strength 
among ignorant idolaters, or rude 
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savages, from what it is to read 
accounts of missionary labours, or 
to form in imagination a picture of 
a vigorous and successful onset 
against the powers of darkuess. 
Phere is no safe course for a mis- 
sionary but to expect many trials ; 
some of them unforeseen and un- 
thought of, and others different in 
reality from what they were in 
contemplation. If faithful and 
devoted, he will also experience 
many consolations: not the least 
of which will be the sustaining 
consciousness that he is influenced 
by the benevolence of the Gospel ; 
—the same principle, which ap- 

ared with such transcendent 
oveliness in the character of our 
Saviour, and which was exhibited 
to so happy an extent, and in so 
remarkable a manner, by the great 
apostle to the Gentiles. He will 
be in the habit of reflecting, also, 
that the object is worthy of in- 
finitely greater sacrifices than he 
can have made to it; and that, 
however discouraging appearances 
may be, the ultimate consequences 
of fidelity will be unspeakably 
delightful and glorious. 

2. It is very important that 
those, who oan ooling forward to 
the responsible station of mission- 
aries, should be thoroughly ac- 

uainted with their own character. 
ere is the more need of caution 
here, as men are apt to be ignorant 
of themselves ; and especially is it 
true, that young persons, during 
the progress of their education, 
often greatly misjudge as to their 
relative standing, and their pre- 
vailing motives of action. The 
real character of a man is, how- 
ever, very likely to develop itself 
suddenly, when he is thrown into 
difficult and untried circumstances. 
Let the candidate for missionary 
employment, then, make it a par- 
ticular study to ascertain how he 
stands in the sight of God. For 
this let him labor with much as- 
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siduity; not merely to gain satis- 
faction as to his having repented 
of sin and believed in Christ, but 
to learn whether he has that love 
for the souls of men, that devoted- 
ness, that zeal, that patience in 
trouble, that readiness for kind 
and brotherly co-operation, which 
are essential to an elevated course 
of Christian beneficence. To aid 
himself in this matter, let him ap- 
ply to some pious friend, who can 
Judge impartially, and who will 
become a candid and faithful ad- 
viser. It will be of incalculable 
benefit to a missionary to have 
made great progress in moral dis- 
cipline ;—in subduing pride, sel- 
fishness, vanity, ambition, and 
habits of indulgence, before he 
takes upon him a public charac. 
ter. To all these evils, and many 
others, the heart of man is ex- 
posed; and it is not the part of 
wisdom to deny the danger, or 
attempt to conceal it. In the 
business of self-government, those 
are the most successful, who have 
the most thorough knowledge of 
their weakness, their exposures, 
and their dangers. 

3. The missionary enterprise 
has now arrived at such a stage in 
its progress, that the soldiers of 
the cross have special need of 
being well furnished with the 
Gospel armour. The evangelical 
exertions, which are now distinctly 
and avowedly directed to the moral 
renovation of the world, are fast 
attracting the attention of all ob- 
serving and reflecting men; and 
are regarded with very different 
views by various classes of indivi- 
duals, according to their feelings, 
their prejudices, and the part 
which they are personally disposed 
to take, either in favour of divine 
truth, or against it. 

The friends and supporters of 
missions entertain high hopes of 
success, as they have good reason 
for doing; but these hopes being 
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somewhat indefinite, in regard to 
time, manner, and circumstances, 
often lead to sanguine conclu- 
sions, These friends, also, very 
generally form an exalted opinion 
of the moral excellence of mis- 
sionaries; and the mere fact, that 
a man offers to go forth in this 
Capacity, is a passport to their 
unbounded confidence. Such a 
state of things should operate 
powerfully upon the mind of an 
Ingenuous man; and should induce 
him to aim strenuously to prove 
worthy of that confidence, which 
is so liberally bestowed upon him 
in advance, 

The enemies of Christ were pro- 
bably never more on the alert, 
than at this moment, to discover 
flaws in the character of his pro- 
fessed friends, and to publish them 
abroad with a view to bring re- 
proach and disgrace upon all that 
is doing to extend the limits of the 
church. These enemies are more 
or less open in their hostility, ac- 
cording to circumstances; but they 
all agree in opposing the progress 
of truth. They are to be found in 
every Christian country, and have 
access to almost every considera- 
ble missionary station. Some of 
them are becoming much alarmed, 
and habitually discover great ma- 
lignity. Let every missionary ex- 
pe to be watched by such men; 
et him make this anticipated scru- 
tiny a reason for examining and 
judging himself; and let him take 
special care, that those who are of 
the contrary part, may be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say of him: 
or, if they are beyond the reach of 
shame, and will not be silent, let 
them be compelled to rely upon 
mere slander, which can either be 
refuted, or left to destroy itself. 

It is always to be remembered, 
that an example of Christian in- 
tegrity, benevolence, and piety, 
will commend itself to the con- 
sciences of even the most bitter 
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opposers; while others, who are 
not committed by a acts of direct 
hostility to the truth, will not be 
backward in avowing their con- 
victions, and bearing a decided 
testimony to a life of consistent 
evangelical virtue. Progress in 
holiness is to be desired by a mis- 
sionary, as a mean of usefulness 
to all around him, while it is a 
source of unfailing satisfaction to 
himself. 

4. The man, who has delibe- 
rately consecrated himself to the 
service of Christ among the hea- 
then, should not be _ solicitous 
respecting subordinate matters. 
He should cheerfully leave to 
Providence the precise field of 
his labour, the time and manner 
of his going forth, and other things 
of a similar nature. Not that he 
should act without consideration, 
in relation to any subject, however 
small ;—nor that he should fail to 
communicate any facts, views, or 
reasonings, which have weight in 
his own mind;—but he should 
carefully avoid distressing anxiety 
about the future, and cheerfully 
commit himself and all his in- 
terests to God. Nothing is more 
common, than for young men, 
who are about closing the term 
of their education, to feel as though 
it would be extremely desirable to 
have the tenor of their future years 
marked out with certainty; not re- 
flecting that, even if their lives 
were secure for years to come, 
such certainty would be unattain- 
able by human power or foresight. 
It cannot be attained, in regard to 
any class of men, much less pro- 
fessional men, who remain in our 
own country. The most mature 
plans are often interrupted; and 
the only wise and safe course, at 
home or abroad, is to prepare 
for usefulness in some important 
sphere, and then leave every future 
allotmeut to be disclosed, in the 
ordinary course of Providence, 
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5. The man, who contemplates 
entering upon a missionary life, 
should habitually rely upon the 
promise and the favour of (od, as 
the only ground of confidence, 
with reference to the great work 
of converting the nations. No 
combination of human talents, no 
multiplication of human labours 
can ever succeed, unless God ac- 
company these labours by the 
energy of the Holy Spirit. Though 
the means used for enlightening, 
and reforming, and saving men, 
are wisely fitted, under the Gospel 
dispensation, to accomplish these 
glorious ends, yet they will all fail, 
unless they are followed by a spe- 
cial blessing from on high. The 
external preparations for spreading 
the Gospel, though increased a 
hundred fold beyond their present 
amount, should not withdraw our 
attention for a moment from the 
Great Source of spiritual life, with- 
out whose kindly influence nothing 
of importance will be done for the 
permanent melioration of the hu- 
man race. The hopes of the Chris- 
tian world, while they rest on the 
declared purpose of the Most 
High, are called into lively exer- 
eise by events which are continu- 
ally transpiting; and it seems 
hardly possible to avoid the con- 
clusion, that He, who has excited 
his people to strenuous efforts, and 
united, importunate, and perse- 
vering prayer, will impart that 
divine energy, without which 
every thing else would be un- 
availing. 

As the number of missionaries 
is increasing, and will increase 
still more rapidly, a large portion 
of our clergymen, and numerous 
lay members of our churches, will 
be called upon for their advice to 
individuals, who think of missivn- 
ary service, and for testimonials to 
the character of such, as may be 
deemed suitable candidates for 
that high employment. The bu- 
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siness of selecting and sending 
forth spiritual labourers is exceed- 
ingly responsible; and should be 
discharged with a deep feeling of 
the magnitude of the interests de- 
pending. Private friendships, per- 
sonal attachments, and the strong 
desires of the intended missionary, 
should never induce to the recom- 
mendation of any person, who is 
not deliberately judged to be fit 
for the sacred vocation, to which 
he aspires. It need not be said, 
that all good men are not equally 
qualified for usefulness; nor that a 
man, who will be useful in some 
one place, may not have the re- 
quisite qualifications to be useful 
in all other places. It seems pro- 
per, therefore, to call the attention 
of clergymen and others to some 
prominent traits of character, 
which should be found in all, who 
are sent forth to the heathen, either 
as ordained missionaries, or as as- 
sistants in any department of the 
work, 

And first, as a general qualifi- 
cation, it is extremely desirable 
‘that each missionary should have 
acquired such a character, in the 
religious circles where he is known, 
as shall call forth the spontaneous 
approbation of his acquaintances, 
when his purpose is first an- 
nounced, This prompt and gene- 
ral attestation to the consistency 
of his conduct with his profes- 
sions, and to his possessing the 
great elements of the Christian 
character, is one of the best evi- 
dences of fitness for the work, so 
far as these evidences fall under 
human cognizance. It is very gra- 
tifying to be informed, respecting 
an individual recommended, that 
he is such a man as will do good 
any where; that his offering him- 
self for the service is unanimously 
approved: by those who know him; 
and that his friends will expect to 
hear good things from him, into 
whatever part of the vineyard be 
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may be sent. Such a reputation 
for general excellence is not indeed 
indispensable; but it is certainly 
desirable, and should be considered 
as attainable by all who, with 
singleness of heart, and respecta- 
ble intellectual powers, devote 
themselves to the promotion of the 
glory of God. 

Beside being able to express an 
opinion of a candidate’s general 
fitness for the work, those who 
give testimonials should look dis- 
tinctly at several important traits 
of character. Here, it may be 
observed, that missionaries, who 
have been some time in the field, 
are scrupulous beyond all others, 
in regard to the qualifications of 
those who shall be sent forth to 
them as fellow labourers. They 
confess ard lament their own de- 
ficiencies, while they would do all 
in their power to raise the standard 
of missionary excellence. Their 
correspondence bears frequent tes- 
timony to their earnestness on this 
subject. In some instances, they 
have consulted together, and drawn 
out an elaborate description of such 
a character, as they have thought 
candidates should possess. At a 
missionary meeting in the. western 
wilderness, a paper of this kind 
was composed, from which the 
following particulars are taken. 
They were intended to apply to 
missionaries, who shall go to the 
Indians beyond the Mississippi, 
but are applicable, with small 
variations, to others. 

“‘ In addition to vital piety, 
competent literary acquirements, 
a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
and of theology, such missionaries 
should have, 


“1. An enterprising turn of 


mind ; a spirit that will support a 
man, while he travels without com- 
pany, sleeps without shelter, and 
is sick without attendants; a spirit 
that will sustain hardship of every 
description without repining. 
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«© 2. An amiable temper. The 


countenance of a missionary should 
indicate a pleasant and cheerful 
state of mind, and should be to 
him, wherever he goes, his letter 
of recommendation. 

‘«« 3. Promptness in argument. 
Indians are sagacious in discern- 
ing character, shrewd in their 
cavils against true religion, and 
ever ready to hold in derision such 
as appear weaker or less wise than 
themselves; while they respect 
those whom they consider their 
superiors. 

“ 4. Equanimity is an essential 
qualification of the Western mis- 
sionary. He must pass through 
all his difficulties with a firm, un- 
shaken resolution. He should be 
steadfast, unmoveable, always mild, 
always affectionate, but always 
decided. 

“<5. Punctuality to his engage- 
ments. 

“ 6. Skill in the particular busi- 
ness assigned him. No novices 
should be sent out. A great de- 
gree of ardour and self-denial, 
though it may entitle a man to 
compassion, will but poorly com- 
pensate for the losses and disap- 
pointments sustained by the mis- 
sion, in consequence of his inex- 
perience and want of skill.* 

“<7. A good bodily constitution.’ 

To these it may be added, that 
missionaries of all classes, and 
both sexes, should have a well- 
established character for, 

8. Habitual industry. It is not 
sufficient that a man should be 
capable of vigorous activity, either 
of mind or body, as the case may 
be; but he should have been in 
habits of continued employinent, 
and should be uneasy, and out of 
his element, unless actually em- 
ployed. 





* It will be observed, that the sixth 
particular bas reference to assistant mis- 
sionaries, who are employed as teachers, 
farmers, and mechanics. 
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9. Habitual carefulness. This 
trait of character should have 
respect to every part of duty. 
The missionary should be careful 
of property, of his health, of his 
words, of the measures he recom- 
mends, the examples he sets, and 
of all his means and opportunities 
of usefulness. 

10. Humility, embracing, beside 
what is usually understood by that 
term, a willingness to labour on a 
small scale, and for the benefit of 
a few immortal beings, when a 
larger sphere is not accessible. 
In fixing on a field of labour, the 
number of souls to be benefited 
is always an important considera- 
tion; but it sometimes happens, 
that a missionary, even in a popu- 
lous country, can get but a few 
hearers. ‘There are many causes, 
which may circumscribe his direct 
influence within narrow limits. In 
such a state of things, he should 
consider how great an object it is 
to bring one soul to heaven! and 
what inconceivable good may re- 
sult from his forming his own cha- 
racter to a happy resemblance of 
his Saviour. 

It not unfrequently happens, 
that persons apparently pious are 
incumbered with serious disquali- 
fications for missionary services ; 
which, however, they may not re- 
gard in this light, or, perhaps, ma 
not be conscious of them at all. 
A few of these disqualitications 
will be mentioned. 

1. A disposition to change. There 
are some persons, who are very 
confident they could do a great 
deal of good, if they were in cer- 
tain imaginable circumstances. 
They are frequently changing their 
condition, with a view to arrive at 
a state so desirable. They always 
see many reasons for new changes, 
and thus life wears away, while 
they are preparing to employ it 
well. Sometimes, beyond a doubt, 
this love of change is a principal 
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cause, which first prompts the de- 
sire of going on a mission. 

2. A strong tendency to depres- 
sion of spirits. No man needs the 
buoyancy of a cheerful, elastic 
state of mind more than a mission- 
ary. He should be grave and 
serious; but, in his temperament, 
hope and joy should predominate, 

3. Jealousy. When an indivi- 
dual is known to suffer from this 
evil, he should be advised to re- 
main in the bosom of a Christian 
community. Jealousy may have 
respect to many subjects; but, in 
@ missionary, it naturally fixes 
upon the relative standing of his 
brethren, the estimation in which 
he is himself held, and the sup- 
posed motives of those, who have 
had any agency in assigning his 
duties. 

4. A habit of inconsiderate talk- 
ing. Rash and idle words are 
very inconvenient things in a mis- 
sionary circle. In a large society, 
men are very apt to find their 
level; and a talkative man is duly 
estimated ; but in a small band of 


‘brethren, shut out from the world, 


it is not easy to restrain an un- 
governable tongue. 

5. Incapacity to judge of human 
character. This deficiency is some- 
times called ignorance of the world, 
and sometimes a want of common 
sense, It is occasionally found in 
persons, who have all their lives 
had intercourse with men; while, 
on the other hand, many, whose 
observation has been confined to 
their native village, are rarely de- 
ceived in their estimation of men 
and things. 

6. Levity. No person can gain 
the respect and confidence of un- 
civilized men, especially of the 
Indians on the Western continent, 
if given to lightness of mind; and 
the example of levity is extremely 
unprofitable to a mission family. 

Ministers and private Christians 
should therefore feel themselves 
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called upon to search for suitable 
men, whom they would confide in 
as the messengers of the churches. 
There may be some, perhaps many, 
who, from too low an estimate of 
themselves, do not think of mis- 
sionary employment; but who 
might still be eminently useful. 
Possibly, they need but the in- 
spiring voice of a judicious ad- 
viser, to kindle the latent spark of 
missionary zeal into a flame. 

The directors of missionary so- 
cieties must look to their Christian 
brethren to share with them the 
responsibility of selecting and 
sending forth spiritual labourers. 
It is a matter of common concern. 
The interests of the church are 
deeply involved in it. Mission- 
aries, though self-moved, (or ra- 
ther moved by love to the souls of 
men,) are not self-appointed. It 
is not meet that they should be. 
It would not be according to the 
usage of the primitive church. 

To conclude, let the whole body 
of the faithful importunately pray 
the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth labourers into his harvest ;— 
men, whose service he will bless, 
whose character he will protect, 
and whose fidelity he will gra- 
ciously recompense with his de- 
cisive benediction at the final day. 
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ON DR. BOOTHROYD’S EXPLANA- 
TION OF PSALM xxxvii. 25. 

“© T have been young, and now am old; 
yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread.”” 

T am happy to find that Dr. 

Boothroyd’s valuable work has 

received so much public encou- 

ragement as to render a second 

edition necessary. Although I 

agree with those who are of opi- 

nion that the undertaking was too 
great for one man to accomplish 
in a perfect manner, within the 
space of a few years, justice re- 
quires me to add, that there are 
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not many books in my library 
which I more frequently consult, 
or from which, as a preacher, I 
derive more advantage. Yet I 
sometimes see occasion to differ 
from the author, both in his trans- 
lation and in his notes; as, for 
instance, in the view he gives of 
the text at the head of this paper; 
—a text on which [ have fre- 
quently heard remarks, which in- 
duce me to suppose, that it is 
generally considered to be diffi- 
cult of interpretation. 

Dr. Boothroyd states that it is 
contrary to fact, that the seed of 
good men are never reduced to 
poverty, and under the necessity 
of begging. He therefore trans- 
poses the words, placing the clause 
in question at the end of the 20th 
verse, thus making it to refer to 
the children, not of the righteous, 
but of the wicked. 

Now, much as I wish to remove 
apparent difficulties from the word 
of God, I would rather that an 
obscure text should remain ob- 
secure, than that the difficulty 
should be removed by unlawful 
theans. The author is, no doubt, 
of one mind with me in this ge- 
neral observation; but I think that 
translators and commentators are 
in danger of being too anxious to 
make every thing clear and plain ; 
are in danger of supposing that it 
is absolutely necessary that no- 
thing in the Scriptures should be 
left unexplained. For my own 
part, I have once or twice, though 
I think not oftener, in the course 
of my expository labours in the 
pulpit, found occasion to acknow- 
ledge that I had not been able to 
obtain a solution of the difficulty 
connected with the texts which 
came in my way. Such a con- 
fession neither throws discredit on 
the Scriptures, nor is it disreputa- 
ble to the individual. It does not 
follow that a text is unsusceptible 
of explanation, because 1 may 
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not have been able to get at its 
meaning; nor will it be inferred, 
by candid men, that I am an in- 
competent instructor, because, in 
one or two instances, my critical 
researches have not conducted me 
to a satisfactory result. 

But to proceed to particulars : 

First, Dr. Boothroyd’s §trans- 
position of the clause is entirely 
conjectural, not being sanctioned 
ny a single manuscript or version. 

he case must be very urgent 
which can justify such a _pro- 
cedure. 

Secondly, The construction of 
the passage seems to me to be 
opposed to the alteration. As it 
stands in the Hebrew Bible, the 
clause in question is preceded and 
governed by the verb, rendered, 
“I have seen;” whereas, placed 
where Dr. Boothroyd puts it, it is 
a participle, unconnected with any 
other word, and differing in con- 
struction from its new neighbours. 
Literally translated, the 2ist and 
22d verses of Dr. B.’s corrected 
text run thus: ‘‘ Surely the wicked 
shall be destroyed, and the ene- 
mies of Jehovah, like the fat of 
rams, shall be consumed: like 
smoke they shall be consumed, 
and his seed begging bread.” 

Thirdly, There does not appear 
to be any such necessity for the 
transposition, arising out of the 
supposed inconsistency of the 
clause, with matter of fact, as the 
author imagines. Many persons 
seem to think, that the text de- 
clares, that no child of pious pa- 
rents ever did, or ever shall, be 
reduced to the necessity of asking 
charity. It declares no such thing. 
The statement’cannot mean more 
than that David, during his life, 
had never met with such an in- 
stance. Many considerations may 
be mentioned to account for the 
fact, that such an instance had 
never come under David’s obser- 
yation, which are not applicable 


{May, 
to all ages and countries. 1. There 
was a closer connection between 
goodness of character and prospe- 
rity of condition, under that eco- 
nomy of religion, than obtains 
now. 2. The distribution of pro- 
perty among the people of Israel 
at large, on their entering Canaan, 
with the laws regarding property 
by which that people were go- 
verned, together with the manner 
of their life, prevented, in most 
cases, except individuals were 
idle and dissolute, that extreme 
poverty which so often occurs 
among us. 3. The duty of giving 
such assistance to destitute kins- 
men and neighbours as to super- 
sede the necessity of their be- 
coming vagrant beggars, was more 
generaily understood among the 
Jews than it is among the people 
who profess and call themselves 
Christians in the present age. 
4. The Jewish nation, in the reign 
of David, enjoyed a high degree 
of prosperity, so that there must 
have been fewer persons than usual 
in a condition of dependance, and 
‘a larger number of persons than 
usual, able to supply their wants. 
We may readily believe also, that 
the worship of the true God being 
then maintained, and the know- 
ledge of his will spread among the 
people, there must have prevailed, 
among those who were favoured 
with a large share of the bounties 
of Divine Providence, a dispo- 
sition to do good and to commu- 
nicate. 

anv igp The rules of sound 
criticism do not require us to in- 
terpret the clause under examina- 
tion so rigidly, as to consider it to 
be equivalent to a declaration, 
that no one, descended from pious 
parents, was ever known, during 
the life of David, to ask the assist- 
ance of a neighbour. We may 
rather regard it as referring to a 
state of utter destitution, such as to 
oblige a sufferer to betuke himself 
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to mendicity as his business; and 
even with the help thence obtained, 


to’ be still in want. This view of 
the matter is confirmed by the 
parallel clause. ane! attentive 
reader of the poetical parts of 
Scripture’ must Bev noticed the 
frequent occurrence of couplets, 
each of which conveys the same 
thought as the other, with only a 
shade of difference. Thus: 
*¢ The righteous forsaken ; 
His seed begging bread.” 

The righteous, in the first line, an- 
swers to his seed, in the second; 
and forsaken, corresponds to beg- 
ging bread. The idea intended 
seems to be a state of helpless 
want. I ought also to observe, 
that when the seed of the righteous 
are represented as exempt from 
such misery, it is understood, that 
they are walking in the steps of 
their parents, and being themselves 
righteous. 

That the clause, thus under- 
stood, was not contrary to matter 
of fact in David’s timé, the fore- 
going considerations render, I 
think, highly probable. At all 
events, there is no fact on record 
to oppose this view of the case. 
I am not aware that the whole 
history of Israel contains such a 
fact. The case of the sons of Eli, 
which Dr. Boothroyd cites, is not 
at variance with my statement; 
since they, though sons of a 
righteous mah, were themselves 
wicked, and therefore placed them- 
selves out of the pale of the pro- 
mise. Besides, though Eli was a 
good man, as to the general course 
of his life, his conniving at the 
immorality of his sons was a sin; 
and it is worthy of remark, that it 
was with a view to punish him for 
this unrighteousness, that ‘a man 
of God” was divinely commis- 
sioned to declare to him, that his 
seed should beg their bread. See 
1 Sam. ii. 36. Had his sons been 
righteous, and himself uniformly 
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righteous, they would not haye 
been reduced to beggary. 

I have already endeavoured to 
show that it is not necessary to 
extend the application of the 
clause to all ages and countries, 
I cannot conclude, however, with- 
out expressing my opinion, that 
the case of a righteous man, in a 
Christian community, being re- 
duced to a state of utter destitu- 
tion, is of very rare occurrence. 
I have lived for many years in the 
midst of the poor; and many of 
the genuine disciples of Christ 
have I known in circumstances of 
great poverty; but it has pleased 
God, by exciting the liberality of 
their more affluent neighbours, to 
preserve them from utter want, 
and, for the most part, from the 
necessity of begging. 

My observation, therefore, so ~ 
far as it extends, differs not essen- 
tially from that of the ‘Psalmist ; 
but, according to the interpreta- 
tion of the clause above given, J 
may say, (and [ say it with joy 
and gratitude, as illustrative of the 
truth, that godliness has the pro- 
mise of the life that now is, as 
well as of that which is to come,) 
I have been young, and am now 
in middle life, yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread.” 

J. B. 8. G. 
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THE IRISH ORPHAN. 


‘« Ir is a narrative of touching in- 
terest,” said Mrs. Herbert, taking 
off her spectacles, and laying on 
the table the April number of the 
Congregational Magazine, from 
which she had just read ‘* The 
Orphan’s Tale,” ‘and, if true, 
conveys to us an important lesson, 
never to despair of ability to do 
good, although our rank in life be 
humble, and our share of this 
world’s wealth very scanty.” ‘It 
does fe" said Mrs. Ashburn, her 
2 
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widowed daughter, who sat busily 
employed with her needle; “ but 
why, my dear mother, do you say, 
if true? Would the narrative be 
ess instructive to us, were it 
wholly fictitious?” ‘‘ The lesson,” 
replied Mrs. H., ‘‘ would cer- 
tainly remain the same; but our 
aptness to derive improvement 
from the perusal, will generally be 
impaired, by a knowledge that 
what we read is fiction.” “ Do 
they ever print things that are not 
true, grandma?” interrupted Mrs. 
Ashburn’s little boy, who had left 
his play-things, and was atten- 
tively listening to the conversa- 
tion. ‘“‘ Sometimes, my dear,” said 
Mrs. H., and patting his curly 
head, she continued, ‘‘ those who 
are generously disposed, will never 
want means of succouring the dis- 
tresses of their afflicted fellow- 
creatures; and they need not now 
go far to find proper objects of 
benevolence. The number of those 
who are so favourably circum- 
stanced as to adopt orphans, is 
comparatively joe and those 
who have the disposition to do so, 
are, alas! still fewer. But there 
are very few who are so straitened 
in circumstances, that they cannot 
unite with their benevolent neigh- 
bours, and contribute their mites 
towards the promotion of so good 
a work. Those who have never 
learned it by experience, can 
scarcely conceive how great is 
the extent of real and substantial 
benefit, which may be conferred 
upon the poor at afflicted, with 
very limited pecuniary resources, 
if the mind be willing, and the 
hand active. I am well acquainted 
with a case, where an orphan, who 
was left among strangers, at a dis- 
tance from the land of her birth, 
in a situation of great distress, 
has, by the benevolence of one 
lady, and a small subscription 
amongst a few friends, been placed 


.jn a comfortable and respectable 





(May, 
service, where she now conducts 
herself with great prrecvety, Mrs. 
Herbert then related the following 
narrative. 

«* About eighteen months ago, 
I was sitting at work in the 
parlour, one afternoon, and the 
servant brought in a petition for 
relief, which she had received 
from a pretty, decent-looking girl, 
about twelve or thirteen years of 
age. We had been so constantly 
beset by applicants for alms, since 
our removal into the suburbs,—for 
the city police keep them without 
the bounds of their jurisdiction,— 
and had experienced so much im- 
position, that I was about to 
return it unopened. The paper, 
however, was clean and neat; and 
this unusual circumstance attracted 
the attention of your dear sister, 
who was then gradually sinking 
under that insidious disease which 
has so recently removed her from 
this vale of tears.” Having paused 
a moment, to brush the tear from 
her cheek, Mrs. H. proceeded: 


-** Elizabeth read the petition, and 


the girl was called into the room, 
when her cleanly, though tattered 
garments, her modest demeanour, 
and the artless, unaffected manner 
in which she related her simple 
story, greatly prepossessed us in 
her favour. 

** Her name was Margaret 
O’Neil; her father, a respectable 
tradesman in Dublin, had been 
dead some years, and her mother 
married a second husband, named 
Barnett; who, shortly after their 
union, removed to London, and 
engaged in trade. His business, 
however, proved unsuccessful ; 
and, considerably reduced in cir- 
cumstances, the whole family, 
consisting of Barnett, his wife, an 
infant a few months old, and 
Margaret, set out, on foot, for 
Liverpool, with a view to return 
to Dublin. Enfeebled by the com- 
bined effects of disease, fatigue, 
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and anxiety, the delicate frame of 
Mrs. Barnett, who was ill able to 
endure privation, sank under her 
accumulated distresses. On reach- 
ing a small lodging-house, in an 
obscure street, in ,» she was 
unable to proceed; and in a few 
days terminated a life of suffering, 
the latter portion of which had 
been much embittered by melan- 
choly forebodiugs, as to the pros- 
pects of her children. Barnett, 
who dreaded the interference of 
the parochial authorities, imme- 
diately proceeded on his jour- 
ney; taking with him his own 
babe, and leaving Margaret, now 
doubly an orphan, to pay the 
last sad tribute to her departed 
mother, and to seek, alone and 
unfriended, a shelter from the 
‘ pitiless storm’ of an unkind 
world. The parish-oflicers, who 
defrayed the expenses of the hum- 
ble funeral, would have taken 
charge of the bereaved orphan, 
but the keeper of the lodging- 
house, whose disposition was more 
humane, and whose habits and 
character were more respectable 
than is usually found in such a 
situation, proffered her an asylum 
in his house, until she could ob- 
tain some means of acquiring an 
honest maintenance. Her parents 
were members of the Romish 
Church ; and, a statement of her 
case having been drawn up, she 
was directed to the residences of 
several Catholic families, in the 
neighbourhood, as well as to some 
benevolent persons of other de- 
nominations. She had received 
small donations from several in- 
dividuals, when she applied to 
me, but no one had offered more 
than temporary aid. Touched 
with pity for her desolate con- 
dition, and pleased with her mo- 
dest, unassuming manners, [ con- 
tributed to her present wants; 
and, promising to seek an oppor- 
tunity of placing her in some situ- 
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ation, I sent her to our benevolent 
neighbour, Mrs, Brown. When 
young, Mrs. B. was a rigid Pa- 
pist, but had left the mish 
Church many years, and is now a 
zealous and active promoter of all 
those benevolent institutions for ad- 
vancing the welfare, both spiritual 
and temporal, of that part of our 
countrymen who are more immedi- 
ately connected with the establish- 
ed Church. She was highly de- 
lighted with the opportunity thus 
afforded her, of becoming the in- 
strument of good to a member 
of the church from which she had 
seceded; and espoused the cause 
of the friendless orphan, with ala- 
crity and earnestness. ‘ Who 
promptly gives, gives doubly,’ is 
the motto of Mrs. Brown; and 
very few days had elapsed, ere 
Margaret was removed from the 
lodging-house, and placed under 
the care of Mrs. Thomson, a wor. 
thy and pious matron, who, for a 
small weekly stipend, engaged to 
teach her the rudiments of a light 
occupation, by which she would 
be enabled to earn a decent live- 
lihood. Mrs. B., whose moderate 
income was too contracted for her 
generous and expansive heart, 
made the case known among her 
acquaintance ; and collecting their 
small subscriptions of shillings and 
sixpences, raised a fund for de- 
fraying the weekly stipend of Mrs. 
Thomson; and many a purse, 
which was adamantine to the nu- 
merous cases of distress ordinarily 
occurring around, was relaxed by 
the powerful spell of her earnest 
and pathetic appeals. Margaret, 
however, did not long remain with 
Mrs. Thomson. The good woman 
had become too fond of her pupil, 
and was of too mild, indulgent a 
disposition, to exercise that salu- 
tary controul, which the native 
warmth of Margaret’s Hibernian 
temper occasionally required. This 
soon became manifest to the scru- 
212 
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tinizing eye of Mrs. Brown; who, 
removing Margaret to her own 
home, placed her under the tuition 
of a faithful and long-tried ser- 
yant, with a view to her instruc- 
tion in the duties of a household 
servant. She is still with Mrs. B., 
and seems likely to prove a trust- 
worthy and industrious domestic. 
Towards her kind mistress, and all 
who have contributed to her wel- 
fare, she evinces the most be- 
coming gratitude. She regularly 
attends the ministry of the Rev. 
Mr. , and there is reason to 
hope that she profits by the in- 
structions of that excellent Gos- 
pel preacher.” 

The facts which Mrs. Herbert 
related, I find to be quite correct; 
and I commit them to the pages 
of the Congregational Magazine, 
as another “ practical hint,” from 
** The Orphan’s Friend.” 

ALIUS, NON ALITER. 
April 12, 1828. 
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DR. BOOTHROYD ON THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF EXODUS, xxxiv. 7. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel obliged to 
your correspondent J. H., for call- 
ing your attention to what has been 
hitherto deemed a difficult portion 
of the Holy Scriptures, Exod. 
xxxiv. 7, and glad shall I be, if 
investigation be crowned with suc- 
cess and the whole satisfactorily 
explained. The common version 
is inadmissible for the reasons you 
have assigned ; it is opposed to the 
sentiment in the preceding verse, 
and to other passages, and, if 
strictly taken, excludes all men 
from hope, as all are guilty. How- 
ever consoling the former assurance 
of mercy may be, this not only 
neutralizes, but converts it to poi- 
son. While enlivened and de- 
lighted with the splendour beam- 
ing from the throne of grace, this, 





like a. dense cloud, both obscures 
and chills the mind. 

On publishing the Biblia He- 
braica, and subsequently the im- 
proved version, the statement and 
criticism of Dr. Geddes appeared 
to me to remove the difficulty, and 
to reconcile one part of this impor- 
tant passage with another; and in 
consequence I adopted it in three 
out of the five places where the 
terms occur, Since the comple- 
tion of these works I have had 
leisure to review my labours, and 
find, in my memoranda, that I have 
doubted the justness of Dr. Geddes’ 
version; and I am ready to own 
you have succeeded in refuting his 
statement and reasoning. What- 
ever sense be attributed, it must be 
allowed that the words are idio- 
matical. 

But is the rendering you pro- 
pose free from ambiguity and dif- 
ficulty ? Does it harmonize the 
different parts of the divine pro- 
clamation? [Is it not nearly the 
same as the common one? The 


‘terms, ‘* But not always clearing,” 


I suppose mean, ‘ not always ac- 
quitting or forgiving ;” and if this 
be the meaning, is it not equally 
opposed to the preceding verse? 
And how can we reconcile it with 
other declarations, which assure 
us, ‘that God’s mercy endureth 
for ever, that He is ready to par- 
don?” But if he will not ahvays 
clear, how can we be certain that 
he will clear or forgive, at any 
particular time? To make the 
version definite, you must supply, 
with our translators, the” persons 
intended in this announcement, the 
wicked or impenitent. 

The first part of the rule you 
have adopted, is universally ad- 
mitted in explaining an idiom 
which so frequently occurs: ‘that 
a finite verb is used in connection 
with its own infinitive, in order to 
express the certainty of a thing, or 
some higher or stronger degree of 
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what is asserted by the common 
form of the verb.” But is there 
any sufficient ground for the latter, 
** that it denotes also the continua- 
tion of an action?” None of the 
grammarians I have ever consult- 
ed, have made this a part of the 
rule. Buxtorf, so eminent for his 
knowledge of Hebrew literature, 
states, ‘‘ that when the infinitive 
follows the finite form of the verb, 
it denotes the continuance and re- 
petition of the action ;” and in 
proof of this he refers to Numb. 
xi, 32; Josh. vii. 7, xxiv. 10; 
Jer. xxiii. 17; Dan. xi.10; Zech. 
viii, 21. In some of the passages 
where this idiom occurs, the con- 
tinuation of the action is implied 
in the sense of the verb used, and 
does not at all arise from the idiom, 
as Gen. ii. 16, where the continua- 
tion of the action of eating is im- 

lied in the nature of the thing. 
Hence I conceive that your ver- 
sion, in applying the idiom to time 
instead of certainty, is not sup- 
ported by the usage of the He- 
brew. 

It is then submitted to the can- 
did judgment of the public, whe- 
ther the true sense of this passage 
is to be elicited from the idiom, or 
from the verb in its simple form. 
The verb 7p: signifies not only to 
clear, acquit, free from obligation, 
or punishment, but has a stronger 
sense, and is used, according tu 
Gesenius, to denote being, “‘strip- 
ped, laid waste, destroyed, or root- 
ed out.” I propose this stronger 
sense as applicable to all the 
passages in which the idiom oc- 
curs, ‘“ And will not altogether 
destroy, though visiting the sins 
of the fathers,” &c. The above 
version expresses, negatively, 
the continued exercise of mercy, 
and not that of justice, and 
the conclusion is an exemplifica- 
tion of the truth that he will not 
utterly destroy, when visiting the 
iniquity, &c. 
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I conceive the above viéw of 
the subject is supported by Jer. 
xxx. 11; xlvi. 28. ‘Though I 
make a full end of all nations, 
whither I have scattered thee, yet 
will I not make @ full end of thee, 
but I will correct thee in measure, 
and not altogether destroy thee.” 
Considering ‘the passage, as ad- 
dressed to Moses, and as assuring 
him that God would not utterly 
destroy the people, whom he had 
redeemed, it would afford to him 
unspeakable consolation. And 
that Moses understood the words 
in this sense, appears evident from 
lis pleading them with God, in 
order to obtain the pardon of the 
people’s sin, as we find he did, 
Numb. xiv. 18. Moses here re- 
peats the whole of the divine pro- 
clamation, as an argument with 
God to forgive. But if the latter 
part refer simply to the exercise of 
justice, in repeating it he would, 
in fact, have been calling on God 
not to spare, but to punish, not to 
clear, but to visit their sin upon 
them. His prayer was for mercy, 
and he obtained the blessing. 
‘‘ Pardon,” said he, “* I beseech 
thee, the iniquity of this people, 
according to the greatness of thy 
mercy, and as thou hast forgiven 
this people from Egypt until now.” 
And the Lord said, “ I have par- 
doned according to thy word.” 

As to the general sense, I en- 
tirely agree with those who refer 
them to God’s government of his 
own people. Though he will for- 
give iniquity, transgression, and 
sin, yet he reserves to himself the 
right to animadvert on, and cor- 
rect for, the offences and tres- 

asses which they commit. Pslam 
xxxix. 30—32. This discipline 
is in such cases necessary. It is 
a part of their moral education ; 
and through such visitations their 
minds are exercised, they learn 
wisdom, and attain holiness. Thus 
are they fitted for their high desti- 
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nation—to associate with the just 

made perfect in the New Jeru- 

salem. B. B. 
Huddersfield. 





It is with great pleasure that we 
insert the above remarks from the 
en of our much respected friend, 
r. Boothroyd. For, though the 
view he has taken of the text in 
uestion differs essentially from 
at which we endeavoured to 
establish in our March number, 
we rejoice in having an opportu- 
nity of again submitting to the at- 
tention of our readers a passage of 
Divine truth, which, from the fre- 
quency of its quotation, as well as 
its intrinsic importance, possesses 
a very high and peculiar degree 
of interest. 

While, in reference to the use 
of the Hebrew infinitive, we agree 
with Dr. B., that the continuation 
of the action is sometimes implied 
in the nature of the thing, it still 
appears to us, that passages suf- 
ficiently numerous are to be found 
in the dese Bible, which go to 
support that part of our rule; viz.’ 
that a finite verb, with its own in- 
finitive, frequently indicates a con- 
tinuation or repetition of the action 
expressed by the simple form of 
the verb. Among other instances 


minately or irrespective of circum- 
stances. There are instances of 
such high provocation, as to draw 
down the tokens of his displeasure, 
not only on the individual trans- 
gressors, but also on their poste- 
rity in connection with them;— 
** visiting the iniquity of the fa- 
thers upon the children,” &c. 

We have carefully perused the 
interpretation of the passage as 
given by De Dieu, and here pro- 
posed by Dr. Boothroyd; but are 
free to confess, that it does not 
appear to be fully borne out by 
the Hebrew text. It requires the 
words mp» xd mpn, to be con- 
strued with ny, &c., immediately 
following, in such a way, as to 
change 1pp, the Benoni partici- 
ple, into the infinitive yppa, 
which appears to us to be taking 
too great liberty with the form 
and connection of the different 
terms in which this part of the 
Divine proclamation is announced, 
That mp) signifies to “‘ clear away, 
destroy,” as well as to “‘ clear from 
guilt or punishment,” is conceded ; 
but it is never used in this sense in 
regard to persons, except Zech. 
v. 3; and in all the passages in 
which it is employed in reference 
to sin or guilt, as in the case be- 
fore us, it uniformly signifies to 


we select Josh. xxiv. 10; 2 Sam. free, acquit, or leave unpunished. 


xv. 30; 1 Kings xx. 37; Isaiah 
xxx.19; Jer. vii. 13; xxiii. 17; 
xxix. 14. 

The idea, however, which we 
attached to always, in the phrase, 
*« but not always clearing,” was 
not that of continuance, in point 
of time, but invariableness in re- 
gard to cases and circumstances ; 
and, had we paraphrased the text, 
we should have expressed what 
we conceived to be the meaning, 
thus; “forgiving iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin; but who will 
not, in all cases, free from punish- 
ment.” That is, he will not ex- 
tend pardon to sinners indiscri- 


The parallel passage which De 
Dieu and Dr. B. adduce from 
Numb. xiv. 18, 19,20, Spain ap- 
pears, at first sight, strongly to 
strengthen his side of the argu- 
ment; but if we add the 21st, 22d, 
and 23d verses to those immedi- 
ately preceding, we are furnished 
with precisely the same exceptive 
declaration, as in Exod. xxxiv. 7. 
«« And the Lord said, I have par- 
doned according to thy word; 
BUT as truly as I live, all the 
earth shall be filled with the glory 
of the Lord. Because all those 
men, which have seen my glory, 
and my miracles, which I did 
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Egypt, and in the wilderness, 
have tempted me now these ten 
times, and have not hearkened 
to my voice; surely they shall not 
see the land which I sware unto 
their fathers, neither shall any of 
them that provoke me see it.—Say 
unto them, As truly as I live, 
saith the Lord, as ye have spoken 
in mine ears, so will [ do to you; 
your carcases shall fall in the wil- 
derness,” &c., verses 28, 29. Je- 
hovah heard the prayer of Moses, 
so as not “to kill all the people 
as one man,” but while he mag- 
nified his mercy in not taking im- 
mediate, signal, and consummate 
vengeance on them, he declares, 
in the most express and pointed 
terms, that he would not suffer 
them to go altogether unpunished, 
but make them ensamples for the 
admonition of future ages, 1 Cor. 
x. 5. 11. 

On the whole, we are still in- 
clined to regard the Divine pro- 
clamation, as setting forth the jus- 
tice, as well as the goodness of 
God, and as designed to warn us 
against presuming on the exercise 
of the one attribute, how rich and 
diversified soever it may be in its 
manifestations, while we overlook 
or disbelieve the inflexibility of 
the other. 


Sh ah tet tal 


EXCURSIVE REMARKS ON 
SENTING AFFAIRS. 


‘¢ Let us be zealous for the Lord of hosts.” 
(To the Editors. ) 


GENTLEMEN—I have no doubt 
but several of the papers in- 
serted in your work, towards the 
close of the last year, will prove 
a blessing to the Christian mini- 
sters and churches who read them. 
I particularly refer to the papers 
from America on Revivals in Re- 
ligion, and a most interesting do- 
cument in your December Num- 
ber on occasional Church Fasts. 
Continue, Gentlemen, to favour 
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us with such pieces; water your 
Magazine with your prayers; and 
so paying its monthly visits to us, 
we shall bless God for the im- 
portant station which you occupy. 
But there is nothing which you 
ought to watch over with greater 
vigilance than the Christian minis- 
try among us. If we become corrupt 
here, discord and declension will 
soon prevail among our churches ; 
and now the dissenting interest is 
placed on a respectable footing, 
certainly the danger is not small: 
nor can it be concealed, that there 
are ministers to be found already 
amongst us, whose characters, to 
say the least, are very doubtful. 
O that ministers and churches 
would be more careful in recom- 
mending candidates to our semi- 
naries! O that there was more 
of the sacred Spirit’s influence in 
all the schools of the prophets! 
And let ministers who are called 
upon to join in the ordinations of 
pastors and evangelists, never lose 
sight of that divine injunction, 
«« Lay hands suddenly on no man.” 

Allow me now to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to an asser- 
tion made in your work for Decem- 
ber by Candidus ; viz. “* Some of 
the most respectable churches in 
this land are verily guilty of glar- 
ing indiscretion in recommending 
candidates to the ministry. They 
have sanctioned men whose piety 
was doubtful, whose mental ener- 
gies were feeble, whose tempers 
were uncontrolable, and yet they 
complain.” Truly, Gentlemen, this 
is a very affecting statement! And 
happy should I be to say, that, 
after having known a little of these 
matters for upwards of thirty years, 
my own observations were of a 
more favourable kind than those 
of your candid correspondent. 

I lately heard a minister say, 
that dissenting preachers were 
soon likely to be a drug; and if 
we are not mindful of the will of 
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our God in these important con- 
cerns, 4 drug inde will the 
be; the ministry will be blamed, 
and the faithful, consistent servants 
of the Lord hindered in their 
work. 

The spiritual wants of our coun- 
try, and the world, are very great ; 
let us all, in our different stations, 
take heed, as far as in us lies, that 
labourers may go forth, whose 
great desire shall be, that Christ 
may be magnified in their bodies, 
whether by life or by death. 

Praying for the spiritual pros- 
perity of the Congregational Ma- 
gazine, I remain, 

Gentlemen, 
Yours most respectfully, 
JULIUS. 


weweeeetes 


QUERIES ON THE MARRIAGE 
SERVICE. 


GENTLEMEN.—Allow me to sub- 
mit the following inquiries to the 
serious consideration of the readers 
of the Congregational Mayazine. 
Its pages will, I doubt not, be 
open to receive the communica- 
tions of any of your correspon- 
dénts, on the topic to which they 
telate—a topic to which you have 
already, more than once, endea- 
voured to direct the attention of 
the. Congregational Nonconfor- 
mists, and one which, indepen- 
dently of its intrinsic importaace, 
spreere to be pooner deiecving 
of investigation at the present 
season. 

The following are the questions 
which I am desirous of proposing : 

Whether Protestant Dissenters, 
in submitting to the religious cere- 
mony which is prescribed by the 
Book of Common Prayer for the 
use of members of the Church of 
England at the celebration of 
marriage, ahd which, unhappily, 
since the year 1754, has been en- 
forced by Act of Parliament upon 
persons of all religious denomina- 
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tions, (with, at present, 1 believe, 
only two exceptions,) who enter 
into that state, do not violate their 
avowed principles, and compromise 
some of the most valuable of those 
rights for which they are accus- 
tomed on all other occasions stren- 
uously to contend: and particu- 
larly whether they do not thereby 
practically recognise and allow, 
although they professedly dis- 
own and deny, the authority of 
the civil magistrate to interfere 
with religion and the service of 
God; inasmuch as the legislature, 
by the marriage-laws of this coun- 
try, at least of England, has con- 
verted an act, which, in its own 
nature, is merely a civil contract, 
into a formal and specific act of 
religious worship, by requiring to 
be invariably associated with it and 
rendering essential to its validity, 
a certain sacred rite, confessedly of 
human invention, and notoriously 
derived from the ritual of a church 
which holds marriage to be a sa- 
crament? 

And, further, whether those per- 
sons who do not, after previous 
examination, entirely approve of 
all that is contained in this form of 
religious service, (a class to which 
it is presumed the great majority 
of Protestant Dissenters belong,) 
and who being therefore conscious 
that they are not prepared to join 
in it with those sentiments of sin- 
cerity, reverence, and fervour, 
which are indispensably required 
in all acts, addressed immediately 
to the Deity, nevertheless actually 
become consenting parties to it, 
are not justly chargeable with wil- 
ful and deliberate hypocrisy and 
dissimulation, or at least with 
solemn trifling in the presence of 
Him who “searches the heart,” 
and who, being a Spirit, can only 
be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth ? 

I might subjoin another ques- 
tion which naturally arises out of 
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the preceding, but as it will doubt- 
less instantly occur to the minds 
of your readers, J shall leave every 
one to put it to his own conscience, 
and for the present merely sub- 
scribe myself, © 

AN ‘ADMIRER OF CONSISTENCY, 
April 16th, 1828. 

A HINT TO THE DISSENTING 

COMMUNITY. 

(To the Editors. ) 
GENTLEMEN,—In common with 
my fellow Dissenters, I cannot 
but rejoice in the unexpected suc- 
cess of our application to Parlia- 
ment for the Repeal of the ‘* Test 
and Corporation Acts,” attribu- 
table, in some measure, to a spirit 
of liberality, arising from the 
spread of information, and from 
the different sects of Christians 
having been brought into con- 
tact with each other in the Bible 
and other Societies; but perhaps 
in a greater degree to the ability 
with which our cause has been 
conducted. It surely becomes 
us, while exulting in the antici- 
pated removal of these laws, 
which have so long cast a stigma 
on those who have ever proved 
themselves the most loyal sub- 
jects of the King of Great Bri- 
tain, to manifest our sense of the 
services of a nobleman worthy 
the noble name of Russell, who 
has so ably advocated our cause. 


a 





Words are but air, and votes 
of thanks little better, neither of 
them appears to me equal to 
the discharge of our debt of gra- 
titude. Permit me, _ therefore, 
through your valuable miscellany, 
to suggest to my fellow Dissen- 
ters the propriety of raising a 
subscription, in every congrega~- 
tion through the kingdom, not 
to exceed one shilling from any 
individual, towards the purchase 
of a service of plate to be pre- 
sented to the Noble Lord, and 
to be a heirloom in his family, 

The management might be en- 
trusted to our Deputies, or to the 
United Committee; and I feel con- 
fident, that if it be taken up with 
the same spirit that has marked 
our late effort, a sum will be 
raised without inconveniencing 
any one, Pp to the purchase of 
a service of plate, which no prince 
need feel ashamed to own. 

Thus the memory of Lord John 
Russell’s exertions in the cause 
of religious liberty would be per- 
petuated, as the death of William 
Lord Russell in the cause of the 
civil liberties of his country, is 
by the ducal coronet worn by the 
head of that noble family. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


ANTI TEsT, 
London, April 1828. 





POETRY. 


**ONE BODY, ONE SPIRIT.” 
Eph. iv. 4—6. 

Fo..owers of Christ, of every name, 
To Him by faith allied ; 

Brethren, admit a brother’s claim : 
For me too Jesus died. 

’Tis the same human blood that warms 
Our veins, whate’er our hue ; 

’Tis the same blessed Spirit forms 
These rebel hearts anew. 

Is Christ divided? What can part 
The members from the Head ? 

Oh, how should those be one in heart, 

We whom one Saviour bled ! 
.S. No. 41. 


Bound to one Lord by common vow, 
In one great enterprize ; 

One faith, one hope, one centre now, 
Our common hope the skies ;— 


O let us undivided be ; 
Let party contests cease ; 
Nor break the Spirit’s unity, 
Nor burst the bond of peace. 
Then shall the wondering world agaia 
Admire how Christians love, 
And know we do not bear in vain 
His name who pleads above, 
Watford, April 1828, 
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Four Discourses on the Sacrifice 
and Priesthood of Jesus Christ ; 
and on Atonement and Redemp- 
tion. By John Pye Smith, D. D. 
8vo. Holdsworth. 8s, 

THE subject of this volume must 
appear, to all who consider the 
space it occupies in the pages of 
revelation, one of paramount in- 
terest and importance. The doc- 
trine of sacrifice, or atonement, or 
réconciliation, viewed in its ante- 
cedents, its circumstances, and its 
consequents, is, we do not say 
interwoven, as a precious or a 
splendid thread, through the whole 
web; it constitutes the very texture 
of revelation, and can neither be 
unravelled by art, nor have its 
characteristic hue discharged by 
solvents, without destroying the 
workmanship of God. 

The very early origin of animal 
sacrifices, their universal adoption 
by heathen nations, the prevailing 
Y pry of their virtue in expiation 
of sin, and yet their incongruity 
with the dictates of natural reason, 
and repugnance to improved feel- 
ing, are facts which the ultra ra- 
tionalists, though reckless enough 
of consequences, have found it 
equally impossible to deny, or to 
train into their system. To prevent 
the genuine impression ~of these 
facts, in favour of the orthodox doe- 
trine of a real and divinely appoint- 
ed propitiation, various efforts have 
been made. But still there is an 
untowardness attending the bibli- 
eal history of the doctrine, that ren- 
ders it extremely embarrassing to 
those who oppugn it. It is dif- 
ficult to hold the plenary inspira- 
tion of the sacred volume, and 
yet deny the proper sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. This is what has 
long been alleged by orthodox 
writers of our own country. Stil- 


lingfleet, in the Discourse concern- 
ing the Sufferings of Christ, has 
forcibly urged, that if the mode 
of interpretation by which Christ’s 
atonement is set aside, must be 
admitted, there is no reason for 
restricting that principle of inter- 
pretation to one part or one doc- 
trine of the sacied writings; but 
fairness and consistency would 
dictate that the whole of revela- 
tion should be treated in a similar 
manner. ‘“ If that rule of inter- 
preting Scripture be once allowed, 
that where words are ever used in 
a metaphorical sense, there can 
be no necessity of understanding 
them in a proper; there is scarce 
any thing which you look on as 
the most necessary to be believed 
in Scripture, but it may be made 
appear not to be so upon those 
terms.” 

This difficulty has been per- 
ceived by the-whole school of 

ecologists on the Continent; and 
therefore they have taken a course 
which sets aside at once the autho- 
rity of the whole Bible. The sys- 
tem of Historical Interpretation, as 
it is deceptively styled’ signifies a 
denial of every thing about Scrip- 
ture but its historic authenticity, 
It is true as fact, but not as doc. 
trine. You may believe, indeed, 
that the Gospels contain true his- 
tories, and represent the real opi- 
nions of Jesus Christ, but it does 
not follow that any more respect 
is dae to his opinions than to those 
of Zoroaster or Socrates. Indeed, 
with this whole school, Christian 
faith seems to signify a denial of 
every peculiar doctrine which reve- 
lation asserts: if this is not infidelity 
with a new name, then there is no 
difference between a believer and 
an unbeliever. But this is the 
genuine and honest issue of Uni- 
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tarianism. There is only a single 
shade between it and Deism, and 
that but a faint and fading one. 
It is perhaps a happy circum- 
stance that things have been push- 
ed to this result, since it is less 
likely that the name of inspira- 
tion, or of Christian, will be long 
retained, after the thing is aban- 
doned. It is evidently nothing 
but the patrimony of the church 
which induces these concealed in- 
fidels to abstain from a total ab- 
juration of Christian faith. They 
have abandoned all special reve- 
rence for inspiration. Upon their 
principles, the solution of scriptural 
difficulties is become the easiest 
thing imaginable. You have only 
to suppose that the writer was mis- 
taken, as all other writers are liable 
to be, or that he took up things 
as he found them, irrespective of 
their truth or falseness, and then 
all that you cannot rationally ex- 
plain, may be safely set down to 
the score of mistake or ignorance, 
and be rejected accordingly. 
Now this is really honest and 
clever, in comparison, for instance, 
with the learned and elaborate 
trifling of such writers in our own 
country as Mitford. The simple 
reader of the Bible would be puz- 
zled to know what to do with the 
scripture doctrine of sacrifices, after 
having admitted as much as Mr. 
Mitford does admit. But the re- 
sources of prejudice and sophistry 
are inexhaustible. For instance ;— 
this gentleman conceives sacrifices 
could not have been of human in- 
stitution, and admits their use from 
the very earliest age, and yet can 
see no reason to connect with their 
institution and observance, the for- 
giveness of sins. He es the 
whole matter in a word—it was 
only a ceremonious way of teaching 
mankind to find and cook their food ! 
Yes, gentle reader, these are the 
words of the learned Historian of 
Greece: “ Probability that, with 
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the grant of living creatures for 
the food of man, command was 
given to offer them in sacrifice, 
that is, with sacred ceremony, is 
afforded by the account of the 
offering which, in a very early 
age after the flood, Abraham was 
commanded to make of his son 
on the altar.” ‘‘ The rite of burnt- 
offering was to hallow the meal of 
meat ensuing.” Thus it would ap- 
pear, that the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews might have for- 


borne all his labour in explaining 


the import and connexion of the 
Levitical and Christian sacrifices. 
If he had but known, that the 
origin of sacrifices was simul- 
taneous with the grant to man of 
animal food, he would have seen 
at once, that the whole business 
was a mere ceremony, and that 
propitiation for iniquity was quite 
a mistake, arising out of his Jewish 
habits, or lurking under the meta- 
phorical terms which his age and 
country had familiarized. 

But we must not detain our 
readers any longer from the ad- 
mirable volume before us. Dr. 
Smith has certainly adopted the 
right mode of meeting both our 
home-born Unitarians and the 
somewhat bolder speculators of 
the Continent. He cares less to 
remove the rational objections, or 
rather the carpings, of the several 
Opponents, than to make audible 
and maintain, in the simplicity but 
potency of its own distinct tone, 
the voice of the holy oracle of 
God. 

We must now proceed to give 
our readers some account of the 
contents and merits of this per- 
formance. The work consists of 
Four Discourses. The first is de- 
voted to the consideration of the 
Sacrifice of Christ ;—the second, to 
His Priesthood ;—the third, to His 
Atonement ;—the fourth, to the Re- 
demption effected by Christ, The 
First Discourse contains a distinct 
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and comprehensive elucidation of 
the doctrine of sacrifice. The 
learned author considers them to 
have been symbolical actions. And 
under this head observes— 


*¢ Our arguments in favour of the 
notion that sacrifices were intended as a 
species of symbolical. language, will he 
drawn from their very Nature and Form, 
from their Origin, and from the Senti- 
ments of those who practised them. 

** }, The nature, form, and circum- 
stances of a sacrifice carried an obvious 
import upon their very first aspect. The 
selection, presentation, and immolating of 
the unoffending animal, the regard paid to 
its blood, its consumption by fire, the 
solemn ceremonies which accompanied, 
and the particular confessions and sup- 
plications of the worshipper,—must have 
powerfully impressed the ideas of sin and 
guilt, the desert of punishment, the sub- 
stitution of the innocent, and the pardon 
of the transgressor. When men were 
accustomed to symbolical actions, such a 
significancy would be more readily appre- 
hended, and more solemnly felt, than 
under our circumstances and habits. The 
refinements of advanced society, and the 
general use of letters, have made us far 
less sensible to the language of living signs 
than the ruder children of nature have 
always been. How much more must the 
impression on the heart have been in- 
creased, when the first sacrifice was of- 
fered: when the parents of our race, 
recent from their guilty fall, were abased 
by the divine rebuke, driven from their 
blissful seat, and filled with dismay at the 
threatening of pratH! A threatening 
piercing through their souls, but of the na- 
ture and effects of which they could form 
none but vague ideas. But when, directed 
by stern authority, to apply some instru- 
ment of death to the lamb which, with 
endearing innocence, had sported around 
them,—an act of whose effects they as 
yet knew nothing,--they heard its unex- 
pected cries, they beheld the appalling 
sight of streaming blood, and struggling 
agonies, and life’s last throes,—they 
gazed upon the breathless body,—and 
they were told, Tuis 1s DEATH :—how 
stricken must they have been with horror 
such as no description could ever paint! 
When, further, they had to go through 
all the otlier process of the sacrifice, their 
hands reluctant, and their hearts broken, 
and all their soul crushed down by the 
sad consciousness that these horrid things 
were the fruit of their sin, and yet con- 
tained the hope of their deliverance ;— 
who can imagine the extremity of their 
feelings ? 
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« 2, The origin of sacrifites we have 
good reason to regard as from Heaven, 
and not of men. In the institutes of the 
Levitical law, the express divine sanction 
is indisputable: and if we go back to the 
remotest times, we shall find indications 
of the same authority. The approbation 
of God is solemnly recorded to the sacri- 
fices of Job and Abraham, Noah and Abel. 
But, in religious institutions, the Most 
High has ever been jealous of his pre- 
rogative. He alone is competent to pre- 
scribe the terms on which he will hold 
communion with sinful beings; and he 
fegards as vain and presumptuous, eve’ 
pretence of honouring him which he hat! 
not warranted. The sacrifice of blood 
and death, if an idea so revolting could 
have sprung up in a sinner’s mind, could 
not have been offered to God without im- 
piety, nor would he have accepted it, had 
not his own authority previously pointed 
the way by an explicit prescription. 

*¢ The goodness which pitied our first 

parents, in their fallen and degraded con- 
dition, furnished them with clothing from 
the skins of animals. It cannot, by any 
reasonable presumption, be supposed that 
those animals had been killed for food. 
The strong probability, therefore, is that 
the gracious Being who promised the 
Messiah as the woman’s seed, confirmed 
the promise, and illustrated the doctrine 
of forgiveness through him, by the insti- 
tution of sacrifices. 
» ‘* Nowall divine institutions are marked 
by the wisdom of their Author. The Sab- 
bath, the passever, the rite of baptism, 
and all other ordinances of worship, are 
significant and instructive: it is fair to 
infer that sacrifices were so too. 

«¢ 3, The sentiments of those who prac- 
tised sacrificial rites are in favour of our 
position, 

*« The ancient heathens universally at- 
tributed to sacrifices both significancy and 
efficacy. The oldest representations of 
their sentiments and manners bear this 
testimony. Of the classical productions 
of the western nations, the works of 
Homer are the most ancient: and who, 
that has read his two exquisite poems, can 
be ignorant that by sacrifices, performed 
or promised, the gods were to be ap- 
peased, and the pardon of offences pro- 
cured? The primitive idea of atonement, 
buried as it was under idolatrous corrup- 
tions, disgraced by superstitions, and pol- 
luted with atrocities, was not totally lost. 
Some of the philosophers, disgusted with 
the vulgar notions, or shocked at the ap- 
parent absurdity of a practice, the mean- 
ing and intent of which they knew not, 
expressed their surprise and disapproba~- 
tion at so strange a mode of seeking the 
favour of the Deity: but tradition, uniting 
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with the consciousness of guilt and the 
dread of punishment, had fixed the notion 
and practice in the minds of all nations 
too strongly to be eradicated by philo- 
sophic speculations. It was a doctrine 
held even by some of the Pythagoreans, 
that the purification of the soul, and its 
union with God, were effected by sacrifices 
and sacrificial fire.”’—pp. 8—12. 


Under the third part of the first 
discourse we find some highly in- 
teresting and important observa- 
tions, relating to the efficacy of the 
sacrifice of Christ. As we can 
make room for only a limited ex- 
tract under this particular, we 
shall select the one which appears 
to us to contain some of the most 
important remarks. 


«¢ IT, A sure foundation is laid for the 
overtures of reconciliation, and invitations 
of mercy, to mankind. 

‘* Here eternal and sovereign LOVE 
erccts its throne, and proclaims, from this 
mercy-seat, the act of boundless grace. 
© This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners! Whom 
God hath set forth, a propitiation, through 
faith, by his blood ; to the demonstration 
of his justice at the present time; so that 
He is just and yet justifying the man who 
is of the faith of Jesus. Now is the ac- 
cepted time: now is the day of salvation. 
Look unto me, and be saved, all ye ends 
of the earth. Whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely !’ 

** Under this gracious commission, the 
ministers of the Gospel are authorized to 

reach repentance and remission of sins, 
n the name of Jesus, to every nation 
under heaven, The sacrifice of the Son 
of God is the chief article of our message, 
the sun of our system, the central orb to 
which all the lines of Christian truth con- 
verge. A convincing proof of this, is that 
the New Testament designates the mini- 
stry of the Gospel by terms expressive 
only of this doctrine ; thus intimating that, 
while we are sedulously to declare the 
whole counsel of God, our choice and 
capital theme must be REDEMPTION Ly 
THE BLOOD oF Curist. Such terms are 
* the preaching of the cross, the preaching 
of Christ crucified, glorying in his cross, 
determining to make known nothing save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ We also, 
would tread in the steps of the inspired 
teachers; ‘ preaching peace by Jesus 
Christ: he is Lord of all. We, then, are 
ambassadors for Christ; as though God 
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did beseech you by us, we p » in 
Christ’s stead, be oy sctenctied cate Gate 
for he hath made him who knew no sin 
to be sin for us, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.’ 

«* A controversy has been moved, whe- 
ther we are to regard the sacrifice of the 
Redeemer as offered generally, on the 
behalf of mankind, or exclusively for 
those who shall in the event be saved by 
him. This subject appears to me to 
involve great difficulties on both sides ; 
and, except treated with especial caution, 
it is peculiarly liable to become a vain 
and unprofitable question. If the inquiry 
be understood to be, Whether Christ died 
for any, so as to procure the pardon of 
their sins and freedom from condemna- 
tion, but omitting an effectual provision 
for the sincere and persevering sanctity of 
their hearts and lives: we answer without 
hesitation, that, in this sense, he died for 
none. If the question be, Whether an 
child of man, who is convinced of his 
sins, humbled, penitent, and contrite, 
may entertain a doubt of the efficacy of 
the atonement for himself, or the gracious 
readiness of the Almighty Saviour to re- 
ceive him to the enjoyment of all its 
benefits ;—to this 1 boldly answer, that 
no such doubt can be entertained without 
a false and injurious reflection upon the 
veracity of the divine word. The doctrine 
of a sovereign, gracious, and personal 
election, | believe, to be clearly affirmed 
in the Scriptures, and to be as clearly 
deducible by rational argument from the 
divine perfections. But this doctrine is 
totally misapprehended, if it be conceived 
to supersede the obligation to faith and 
obedience, or to limit the generous free- 
ness with which sinners are invited to 
partake of the UNSEARCHABLE RICHES 
of Christ. There is, undoubtedly, a glo- 
rious coincidence and harmony among all 
the counsels and ways of God ; and there- 
fore the gracious decree of election and 
the designs of redemption must be in 
perfect unison. But whether the relation 
of the former fo the latter, immediately 
regards the original performance, or the 
successive application, of the Saviour’s 
mediatorial work, does not, I acknow- 
ledge, appear to me to be a question very 
necessary or profitable, or that it is clearly 
solved in the divine oracles: and, where 
they are silent, it is our wisdom to re- 
main so likewise. It is, also, deserving 
of particular attention, that the sacred 
writers never scruple to use large and 
general expressions when treating on the 
subject of redeeming grace; and that they 
employ the most unlimited phraseology, 
in the calls, commands, and invitations, 
by which they carry into effect the com- 
mission of their wise aod beniguant Lord, 
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whe.is ‘nich in mercy unto all that call 
upon him,’”—pp. 73—77. 

The second discourse is replete 
with interest and importance ; but 
it is chiefly critical, and less suited 
to extract. Yet we must not 
omit to remark, that this appears 
to usto.be the most valuable part 
of the work. The critical expo- 
sitions supplied of many hard 
places of Scripture, particularly 
in the Hebrews; and the sound 
judgment displayed in adopting 
and bringing forward whatever 
is valuable in the whole compass 
of biblical criticism, will render 
this section of the work highly 
valuable to ministers and stu- 
dents. 

The third discourse contains 
one of the ablest and most com- 
plete statements of the principles 
upon which the doctrine of atone- 
ment rests that we ever remem- 
ber to have seen. It is pro- 
perly the Rationale of the re- 
vealed system of moral govern- 
ment, and is unquestionably the 
result both of great research and 
of profound thought. Although 
this discourse is a chain of con- 
nected propositions, which cannot 
be broken without injury, yet we 
must be allowed to present a 
single passage, as a specimen of 
the distinguished ability with 
which the whole is executed. 


«*IV. The requirements of the moral 
law, to the fullest extent that is deducible 
by reasoning or made kuown by revela- 
tion, are not the dictates of the mere or 
sovereign will of the Deity, but are the 
results of the real nature of things and the 
propriety of relations. 

«“‘ For, if the moral rule enjoined by 
God to direct the practice of rational 
creatures, were the result of mere will, or 
an option of indifference, then it might 
have been made otherwise from what it 
now is; it might even have been opposite 
to that which is actually constituted. In- 
justice, therefore, would have been jus- 
tice, aud justice injustice ; hatred, envy, 
and ingratitude would have been commend- 
able ; and benevolence, geucrosity, and a 
thankful feeling towards these who are 


kind to us, would have been blameable, 
disapproved by God, and deserving of 
pases to 3--if omnipotent will had been 
pleased so to ordain. If any man were to 
affirm that this is not a sufficient reducing 
to the absurd and impossible, I should be 
obliged to decline any further arguing with 
him. 

** We may reason in another way. The 
will, which determined the present consti- 
tution of moral obligations, acted either 
from motive or not, with reason or with- 
out reason. If the former, then the motive 
or reason which Jed to the result was that 
ground of propriety for which we plead: 
if the latter, the supposition is plainly 
absurd. 

*< If then the moral law be the result 
of the real nature of moral things, there 
must be an original and necessary differ- 
ence in that nature, and the actual reason 
of the moral Jaw must have been an in- 
trinsic goodness, truth, and excellency in 
the dispositions or actions approved ; and 
an intrinsic vileness, baseness, unreason- 
ableness, and unfitness, in those which are 
disapproved. 

** It also follows that this reasou of the 
moral law is eternal and unalterable. It 
has not sprung out of any arbitrary con- 
stitution of things, but out of an im- 
partial consideration of what is right or 
wrong, Originally and of itself, irrespec- 
tively of consequences. 

*¢ Further; since this reason must be 
always the same, the obligation of the 
law which rests upon it must be always 
the same: that is, it is the necessary and 
unalterable duty of every rational being 
to love God with all its powers, and to 
love its fellow-creatures as itself; or, to 
do justice. 

“* If we attempt to ascend still higher 
in tracing this reason of the Divine Will, 
we arrive at the total perfection of the 
Divine nature, as the infinitely glorious 
and absolute, the sum and essence of all 
good, the primary and ultimate reason of 
all that is wise, right, and morally beau- 
tiful. Higher we cannot go: and a wish 
to go higher would be both absurd and 
impious. 

‘* Again ; it plainly follows that the 
theory which lays utility, expediency, or 
self-interest as the foundation of moral 
obligation, is erroneous. This results by 
arguing @ privri upon the simple principles 
just mentioned: and it is easy to establish 
the same conclusion, @ posteriori, by trac- 
ing the practical operation of the expe- 
diency-system. True indeed it is, that 
conformity to the approving will of God is 
conducive to individual happiness and to 
the general good, and must eventually pro- 
duce the highest degree of both. This is 
therefore a souud ucccssury reason of moral 
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obligation: our objection lies against the 
raising it into the primary reason. 

** Further: this great truth, relative to 
the supreme reason of moral obligation, 
shows the utter impossibility of (1.) the 
Socinian hypothesis, which maintains the 
exercises of. divine justice to be optional 
to the divine will: (2.) the Arminian 
hypothesis, which supposes the original 
law of perfection to have been repealed, 
or lowered in its demands, by divine 
grace ; and that a mitigated or remedial 
law is put in its stead: (3.) the Pseudo- 
Calvinistic opinion, that unconverted men 
are under a disability or impotency, which 
prevents them from complying with the 
requirements of the divine law, any other 
than that which arises out of the criminal 
disaffection and voluntary repugnance of 
their own minds: and (4.) the Antino- 
mian doctrine, that the obligation of the 
moral law is extinguished, with regard to 
believers in the Gospel. Only admit the 
ground of the law, as consisting in the 
highest original REASON, and the reverse 
of all these schemes will follow by the 
clearest necessity: the most dreadful de- 
gree of wickedness, in the present life, 
or in the life to come, can never relax 
the smallest ligament in the obligation of 
the sinful being to love and obey God: 
and the saints on earth and the perfect 
spirits in heaven now feel it, and for ever 
will feel it, their sweetest happiness and 
highest glory to be UNDER THIS LAW.” — 
pp- 179--182. 


The fourth discourse, though 
brief, unfolds the nature of the 
redemption effected by Christ. 
It contains a compressed, but 
yet a complete elucidation of the 
metaphorical language employed 
by the sacred writers. Dr. Smith 
considers the import of such lan- 
guage, or such metaphors, as 
refer to payment of a debt, or 
deliverance from captivity, to be 
nearly identical, and to be in- 
tended to express, in reference 
to the work of Christ, relief from 
ruin by means of commutation. We 
could willingly cite some interest- 
ing passages from this section of 
the work, but must refrain. 

We are not certain, that the 
term discourses, will-convey to the 
reader a just notion of the mode 
and form in which these elaborate 
discussions are now presented to 
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the public, With the exception 
of the first, which was preached 
at the Monthly Lecture in Lon- 
don, in the year 1813, they 
are not sermons, but are strictly 
expository and critical disserta- 
tions, with copious and valuable 
notes. 

We cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the high gratification we 
have derived from the perusal of 
the volume. The whole is exe- 
cuted with consummate ability. 
It comprises, within the bounds 
of one small volume, the amount 
of scriptural evidence for the doc. 
trine of atonement, and although 
on many points unavoidably con- 
troversial, yet the discussion is 
every where conducted with the 
dignity of the philosopher, and 
the meekness of the Christian. 
It is scarcely possible for the 
bitterest enemy of our Redeemer, 
or of his atonement, to take 
offence at the mazner in which 
the work is written. Averse as 
we are to large and tiresome dis- 
cussions of controverted doc- 
trines, we must be allowed to 
hail the present concise view of 
all that is interesting on this im- 
portant question. We give Dr. 
Smith’s volume a decided prete- 
rence to all that we have ever read 
upon the subject of the atonement, 
not excepting the elaborate, and, 
in many respects, skilful volumes of 
Archbishop Magee. To an anxious 
inquirer after truth, and to the ge- 
neral theological student, Magee 
is too discursive, and too contro- 
versial. His whole work is charac- 
terized by a bitterness, and occa- 
sional litt/eness, of warfare against 
the Unitarians ; but ill beseeming 
the dignity of the great question, 
and the spirit in which it should 
be treated. Admirable and satis- 
factory as is Magee’s general 
argument, it is much too widely 
extended, and like the Pursuits 
of Literature, or Parr’s Spital 
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Sermon, the text seems written 
too much for the sake of the notes 
and appendix; and, in conse- 
quence, the discussion is extended 
to a most wearisome length, and 
the effect of the general reason- 
ing is thereby materially impaired. 
There is in Magee’s work an ampler 
display of learning ; in Dr. Smith’s 
there are more of its results. And, 
although the bearing and scope 
of the two works, as far as the 
main subject is concerned, are 
very nearly allied, yet the Scrip- 
ture testimony is much more com- 
pletely and impressively illus- 
trated in the volume now before 
us. The perusal of it will be 
much less likely to infuse into the 
reader the angry spirit of con- 
troversy, and much more likely 
to impress his heart with the un- 
equivocal witness of the Divine 
Spirit in the Scriptures. It is a 
work of which no minister or 
student should be destitute, and 
we are happy to see, that the 
price of the velume will enable 
many to purchase it, whose cir- 


cumstances prevent them from ob-’ 


taining larger and more expensive 
works; while it may be added, 
that upon the great subject of 
atonement, the careful student of 
this volume will have little more 
to desire. 


SNS Sh tah td 


The Works of N. Lardner, D. D. 
With a Life by Dr. Kippis. In 
Ten Volumes. 8vo. London: 
Dowding. Price £7. 10s. 


IT cannot but be reckoned a spe- 
cial prerogative of God to educe 
ped from evil, and make darkness 
the birth-place of light. To him it 
must be attributed, that some of 
the most barren and hopeless pe- 
riods in the Church’s history, as 
in that of individual Christians, 
have been made pregnant with the 
seeds of future prosperity and 
fruitfulness. As if these winters 
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of storm and dreariness were parts 
of those providential arrange- 
ments, on which, as predisposing 
causes, the fertility and joyous- 
ness of some future spring were 
dependent, and out of which they 
were, ina great measure, appointed 
to grow. At all events, it is an 
alleviation of the melancholy with 
which such periods are reviewed, 
to find, that they have been tri- 
butary, in any way, to the exulta- 
tions of a more auspicious season. 

The era of Dr. Lardner’s life 
and labours was one of almost 
universal decline and deadness, 
The Protestant communities ge- 
nerally, and those of England in 
particular, like vineyards, once 
as fruitful as they were pleasant, 
now appeared in every form of 
desolation. The goodly trees 
were burnt with fire, or nipt by 
frost, or cankered almost in every 
limb. The whole were distinguish - 
able by any thing rather than by 
those fragrant and mellowed fruits 
which ought to have been gathered 
in their season. Religion declined 
rapidly as the state of the nation _ 
became quiet and settled. In- 
fidelity, profligacy, and ration- 
alism, threatened a recurrence of 
ages, as spiritually dead, as some 
preceding ones had been, intellec- 
tually dark. It is true there were 
stars in the East as well as in the 
West ; and in the South as well as 
in the North. But still it was a 
black and settled night to the 
spiritual interests of Christ’s king- 
dom ;—a night of deep and over- 
shadowing darkness, of confound- 
ing gloom and drowsiness to 
many; while to those who kept 
watch, and thought of the ark of 
God, it was a night of troublous 
visions, of penitent weeping, and 
of ominous foreboding. Error, 
like a cloud, obscured the firma- 
ment. Secularity devastated the 
holy city within, while infidelity 
assailed it from without. The 
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church and the world joined 
hands. Religion was seduced to 
bend her knee before the shrine 
of reason, while reason herself 


became thereby ex-affiliated, and 


shut out from the Father of 
Lights. — 

Yet it may with truth and jus- 
tice be affirmed, that no age, since 
the reformation, has rendered more 
important services to the cause of 
Christianity, or produced more 
works to which the present sta- 
bility and security, and, perhaps, 
success of the Church, may be 
said to be indebted. 

We do not say more than we 
think will be conceded by every 
well-informed scholar, when we 
affirm, that there is in existence 
no single work, ancient or modern, 
which has rendered such eminent 
defensive service to the cause of 
Revelation as the one now before 
us. There have been defences and 
apologies innumerable, in our own 
and foreign languages, which have 
produced greater present sensa- 
tions, proved more immediately 
efficient, and, like sharp and light 
missiles, done greater execution 
within reach; but, in the annals of 
Christianity, there never has been 
any work, upon the external evi- 
dence, so massy, so impregnable, 
so complete, and, we will add, so 

damentally serviceable. 

Its publication marks an era in 
the history of the external warfare 
of Christianity. The infidels had 
deemed themselves masters of the 
wide field of antiquity. They had 
garbled, obscured, and falsified 
early testimonies. Unlearned and 
half-learned Christians had been 
long perplexed and staggered by 
bold assertions, which they were 
unwilling to admit, and unable to 
deny. Many acute scholars had 
written defences of Christianity, 
but none had undertaken to show 
the collateral traces of its origi- 
nation at the time, and place, and 

N.S. No. 41. 
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under the alleged circumstances, 
derivable from extraneous sources; 
and, certainly, the most zealous 
friends of Christianity were not 
aware of the amazing mass of tes- 
timony which was available for 
the purpose; but which required 
to be gleaned and sifted from all 
sorts of writers,—Jewish, Chris- 
tian, Heathen, Adversaries, and 
Friends. This work, stupendous 
enough for any half-dozen of the 
profoundest and acutest scholars 
of Europe, Dr. Lardner undertook; 
and though it required unusual 
means and qualifications, and pre- 
sented difficulties which, from the 
brevity and uncertainty of human 
life, almost forbad him to expect 
ever to see them removed; yet, 
with a singular spirit of steadfast- 
ness and fortitude, with the firmest 
confidence in the results of his 
researches, and with a calm and 
dignified submission, as to the al- 
most certain interruption of his 
work before completion, single- 
handed, we believe we may say, 
he continued, through a space of 
FORTY-THREE YEARS, to prose- 
cute his vast undertaking, and at 
last perfected a work which stands, 
in all respects, unrivalled, and 
which has left no room for ad- 
ditions or improvements of any 
material importance. But it is 
especially worthy of observation, 
that since the appearance of Dr. 
Lardner’s work, no effort has been 
made to shake those strong and 
wide-spread roots of the Christian 
evidence, which were by him 
shown to pervade almost the 
whole mass of Jewish, Christian, 
and Heathen writers subsequently 
to the birth of Christ. The Chris- 
tian cause is therefore left in un- 
disputed possession of the whole 
field of antiquity. The complete- 
ness of the work, the sound judg- 
ment and profound erudition, and 
especially the unimpeachable can- 
dour and fairness, with which the 
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whole was executed, left the cause 
of deism utterly hopeless on the 
side of literature and history. 

The labours of Dr. Lirduer 
took away for ever, from Chris- 
tianity, all liability to be assailed 
by the bold and seemingly learned 
objection, that the Gospel histo 
could bring no adequate proofs 
from contemporaneous and suc- 
ceeding writers. Learned deists, 
for more than half a century, have 
been silent upon this grand and 
important branch of the sub- 
ject. 

It is no light praise of Lardner, 
to be able to say, that after his 
steps have been closely watched, 
and the whole compass of his re- 
searches most keenly scrutinized, 
by several learned infidels, no 
error of any importance has been 
discovered; no weak part has 
been detected in his argument; 
and no single effort has, to our 
knowledge, ever been made to 
meet the force of his proofs. It is 
true Gibbon, in his xvth chapter, 
with his characteristic artifice of 
philosophic dignity, and affected 
air of impartiality, aims some side- 
blows at our author, and more 
frequently endeavours to conceal, 
than fairly to meet, the general 
facts of the case. But while he 
speaks respectfully of the candour 
and learning of Lardner, it is suf- 
ficiently evident, that he felt quite 
unequal to dispute the truth with 
him, or even to deny the general 
accuracy and import of the testi- 
monies adduced; and his effort 
was, therefore, directed in a new 
track—to endeavour to find, or 
invent, causes, which might seem 
rationally to explain the rise and 

owth of Christianity in the 

oman empire. Whenever he 
can, with the slightest show of 
lausibility, cast a shade upon a 
ate, or obscure, by any contemp- 
tible testimony, some accredited 
fact, he does so, despite of all 
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fairness ; especially, if it may but 
reflect any dishonour on Chris- 
tianity, or any reproach upon its 
early advocates. Through his 
elaborate effort, which may be 
said to be little better than a 
covert attack upon Lardner’s 
credibility, he displays a wish 
to supersede its reasons, by his 
own new theory of explanation. 
And after all, he does but ill con- 
ceal his consciousness of the ac- 
curacy and fairness of our au- 
thor’s whole argument; con- 
trasted with which, forsooth, his 
own sophistry and prejudice sus- 
tain but a sorry figure. Indeed 
it may be said, that Gibbon ad- 
mits and confirms, in the mass, the 
scope of Lardner’s work; but only 
tries his hand at another method 
of accounting for the prevalence 
of Christianity, different from that 
of its divine authority, and the 
miraculous evidences with which 
it was introduced; and that his 
attempt has so completely failed, 
as to have supplied by its signal 
miscarriage, another testimony to 
the impregnable strength of Chris- 
tianity, and another example of 
the fatuity of all attempts to over- 
throw it. 

But we did not intend either 
to put on record any testimony 
of our’s to the honoured name of 
Lardner—or to trace the notable 
change which his writings have 
produced in the deistical con- 
troversy. We merely intended 
to give a general character and 
hearty recommendation of his 
great work, and to state our opi- 
nion of the manner in which the 
present edition is executed. But 
we find it necessary, for the sake 
of ourselves, as well as our 
readers, to cut short our lucubra- 
tions. The subject is enticing 
and prolific, and we dare not 
give licence to our pen. We 
must address ourselves promptly 


and briefly to the more specific 
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duty which is expected of us, and 
which we have taken upon us to 
discharge. 

The present edition contains the 
whole of Dr. Larduer’s works, 
with the life by Dr. Kippis. As 
some of our readers may not be 
acquainted with the writings of 
Lardner, we shall here present 
them with a general view of the 
contents of these volumes. The 
Credibility of the Gospel History, 
occupies from the first to the 
middle of the sixth volume. Its 
object is to confirm the principal 
facts of the New Testament, by 
passages of ancient authors, who 
were contemporary with our Sa- 
viour or his Apostles, or lived 
near their time. 

In the middle of the sixth 
volume, commences a large col- 
lection of ancient Jewish and 
Heathen testimonies to the truth 
of the Christian religion, with 
notes and observations. ‘This 
extends to near the middle of the 
eighth volume; and is indeed pro- 
perly a part of the preceding 
work, 

We next have the history of 
the Heretics of the two first cen- 
turies, extending through the re- 
mainder of the eighth volume. 

-The ninth volume commences 
with sermons, and consists mostly 
of such, including some that were 
posthumous, and a set of four 
sermons, under the title of Two 
Schemes of a Trinity considered, 
and the Divine Unity asserted. 

The tenth volume consists of 
the following articles :—A Vindi- 
cation of the Saviour’s Miracles 
against Woolston; a Letter on 
the Logos; a First Postscript on 
the Spirit; a Second Postscript 
on the Bishop of Clogher’s Vin- 
dication of the Histories of the 
Old and New Testaments; a 
DissERTATION on the two new 
Epistles ascribed to Clement; 
Remarks upon Dr. Ward’s Dis- 
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sertations on Passages of Scrip- 
ture; Observations on Macknight’s 
Harmony, as far as relates to the 
Resurrection of Christ. The re- 
mainder of this volume is occu- 
ied with copious and useful 
indexes to all the volumes. 

The work is very neatly stereo- 
typed, and is every way executed 
in a manner highly creditable 
to the learned author, and to the 
bookseller. The pages, though 
full, do not appear crowded. The 
Greek quotations, in particular, 
are in a very admirable character. 
Upon the whole, considering the 
amazing mass of matter com- 
prised in these ten volumes, 
which formerly occupied, we be- 
lieve, above twenty, the under- 
taking deserves great praise, and 
we trust the success of the enter- 
prising publisher will equal his 
risk and his expectations, 

To criticise the works of Dr, 
Lardner was in no degree our ob- 
ject; yet, to those who are not 
familiar with them, a character 
may at least be acceptable. It 
is to be noticed first of all, that 
Dr. Lardner wasta decided Soci- 
nian; though, if such a term is 
not misplaced, a much more devout 
one than some of his contempo- 
raries, and many of his successors 
of that school. We, therefore, can 
give no passport to his theological 
creed. It is bad from beginning 
to end; but it never assumed a 
more bland and insinuating aspect 
than in Dr. Lardner. He is cold, 
but dignified in his manner, and 
as thoroughly devoid of what is 
properly termed genius, as if na- 
ture, in its inventory of his fa- 
culties, had forgotten an imagina- 
tion. He is as destitute of glow, 
as if his heart had been formed of 
an icicle. He is not, however, 
without energy, or power ; but it 
is energy of fact—of measure, num- 
ber, and weight, and not of fire, of 
passion, or of spirit. 
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Among his sermons there are 
some not unworthy of perusal; 
but time may be better spent than 
in reading most of them. We ex- 
cept, however, his Counsels of 
Prudence. It is chiefly to his 
great work that we recommend 
our younger clerical readers to 
attend. They will never regret 
the time occupied in a diligent 
perusal of the Credibility and the 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies ; 
and those who have not leisure 
to toil through the whole work, 
cannot do better than study very 
closely his Recapitulation, or Ge- 
neral Review, which is a summary 
of the general results contained 
in the fifth volume of the present 
edition, commencing at p. 174. 

It is almost needless for us to 
say, that Lardner should be studied 
as well as read; and that mini- 
sters and students, who have not 
ag his great work, should 
ose no time in doing so. Those 
who have not access to the works, 
nor the ability to purchase them, 
would act prudently in sacrificing 
so much from the least valuable 
end of their Iffrary, as would 
suffice to place Lardner on their 
shelves, 

His statements and quotations, 
translations and inferences, may 
be almost implicitly trusted. All 
varties, Catholic and Protestant, 
Vnfidel and Christian, Churchmen 
and Dissenters, admit and admire 
the general fairness, accuracy, and 
discrimination of his great work. 
It therefore almost serves the pur- 
pose of a final appeal; for few 
will venture to demur to the re- 
sults of his laborious and impartial 
researches. 

It is no slight honour to the 
dissenting communities, that the 
two standard works of England, 
admitted as such by all parties, 
and used in our Episcopal Uni- 
vetsities.—the one in establish- 
ment of the Canon of Scripture, 
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the other in vindication of its 
truth,—should have proceeded 
from the pens of Dissenters. Jones 
on the Canon, and Lardner’s Cre- 
dibility, are of themselves suf- 
ficient to redeem the character of 
any class of Christians from the 
opprobrium of illiteracy. Let 
Churchmen say, if the nation 
does not owe a debt of gratitude 
to the pens of dissenting divines, 
poor, oppressed, and proscribed 
as they long have been, which it 
is late in acknowledging, but 
which, it is hoped, will not re- 
main always unpaid. The Exter- 
nal Defence of our common Chris- 
tianity has been almost exclusively 
in the hands of Dissenters for the 
last century. They have fought 
the battle against Infidelity and 
Popery. The bulwarks are mostly 
of their rearing, and yet they have 
been repaid by odium, persecu- 
tion, and exclusion from civil 
rights. We trust the time is near, 
when these blots will be wiped 
away, and these discredits to our 
national character for ever abo- 
lished. 


at teeta tet etal 


Expository Lectures on Paul's 
Epistles to the Corinthians. By 
William Lothian, Minister of 
the Congregational Church, St. 
Andrew's. 8vo. Edinburgh: 
Waugh and Innes. 


We have often lamented, that 
the regular exposition of the 
sacred oracles does not more 
generally form a part of the 
instruction delivered to Chris- 
tian churches. The truths re- 
vealed for the faith of mankind 
are not laid down systematically 
in the word of God; they are 
no where stated as so many ab- 
stract propositions, which we are 
called upon to receive, even upon 
divine testimony; but they are 
introduced in connexions, which 
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illustrate their nature, their ne- 
cessity, and the mode of apply- 
ing them. This makes it ne- 
cessary for all who would ac- 
uire a correct acquaintance with 
divine truth, to study it in those 
relations in which the Holy Spirit 
has been pleased to reveal it. 
The same truth is introduced in 
ditferent places for different pur- 
poses—for reproof, for convic- 
tion, for instruction, for comfort, 
for direction. By viewing, there- 
fore, the great and fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel, as we 
find them recorded in the word 
of God, the mind is led to asso- 
ciate them with the varied ends, 
which infinite wisdom contem- 
plated in making them known, 
and thus to learn their practical 
application and bearing on its 
state, character, and conduct. 
The teachers of Christianity are 
supposed to be at all times alive 
to the diversified phenomena of 
human character and experience, 
as they occur in real life; and 
these they should be prepared to 
meet, with the varied instruction 
for which they call. We ven- 
ture to affirm, that they can em- 
ploy no better means for accom- 
plishing this end, than the re- 
gular exposition of the books, 
which compose the record of 
God's will for the salvation of 
mankind. The custom of ad- 
dressing an audience in the ordi- 
nary way of sermonizing, neces- 
sarily narrows the preacher’s 
field, and confines him to com: 
paratively small limits. In this 
way the leading truths of revela- 
tion may be faithfully and suc- 
cessfully exhibited ; but they are 
oo in an artificial form. 
hey resemble lovely flowers torn 
from the parent stem, which re- 
tain indeed, in the bouquet, much 
of their beauty and sweetness, 
but still want that native grace 
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and rich perfume which they pos- 
sessed in the parterre,, where their 
forms, colours, and fragrance were 
naturally blended by every passing 
breeze. The ordmary method of 
constructing sermons fails to con- 
vey any thing like a connected 
view of the lessons of heavenly 
wisdom. The most important truths 
may be, and are often, distinctly 
oat systematically stated, and 
comprehended by the hearers; but 
the knowledge of the purposes 
for which they were revealed, 
and of the variety of circum- 
stances to which they are applica- 
ble, is wanting. Hence there is often 
to be found an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as systematized by men, 
while there is seen a lamentable 
deficiency in their practical influ- 
ence. We do not mean to say, 
that this would be entirely ob- 
viated by the method of instruc- 
tion we are anxious to see uni- 
versally adopted ; for we are well 
aware, that under any system of 
instruction, theory will be found, 
with many at least, substituted 
for practice, and the orthodoxy 
of the creed judged a sufficient 
compensation for the want of 
attention to many of the pecu- 
liarities of Christian practice. 
But, if the hearers of the Gospel 
were more accustomed to view 
divine truth as a whole, with- 
out separating its parts, and op- 
posing, as many do, the doctri- 
nal and the practical lessons it 
conveys,—if they were habituated 
to the contemplation of its doc- 
trines as they bear, not only on 
their hopes for another world, 
but on their conduct in this, in 
all the relations in which they are 
placed, and in all the changing 
scenes of life, there is surely rea- 
son to expect, that there would 
appear among professing Chris- 
tians much more of the temper 
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and spirit of the Gospel than is 
often manifested. 

Habit has in many places 
produced an antipathy against 
the practice of exposition. The 
adoption of it is attributed to 
very different causes from those 
for which we recommend it. It 
has been alleged, that ministers 
find it for their own advantage, 
as it must be far more easy to 
speak from a number of verses, 
than to prepare a discourse on 
one subject, This arises from 
ignorance; as, if the preacher 
would perform his duty proper! 
in expounding the word of God, 
he will find, that the preparation 
of a sermon, in ordinary circum- 
stances, is a work of far less la- 
bour than the preparation of an ex- 

ository lecture. In the sermon, he 
is left to the choice of his subject, 
and also of the mode of treating 
it. He may make it explana- 
tory, hortatory, or pathetic; or 
he may combine all these quali- 
ties, provided the subject of his 
diseourse will admit of his doing 
so. The lecturer is not so left 
to his option. Suppose he has 
one grand topic before him; it is 
illustrated in various ways by 
the Spirit of truth; it is exhibited 
by infinite wisdom in connexion 
with a mixture (though without 
confusion) of ideas, all more or 
Jess necessary to the understand- 
ing of the main argument; each 
of which requires to be noticed, 
and to have its relation pointed 
out, yet each to be kept in its 
proper place, without giving un- 
due prominence to one, so as to 
obscure another, or so as to exalt 
the secondary into primary topics, 
and thus to lose sight of what is 
the scope of the whole. This 
requires a closeness of study, and 
a rigour of application, which 
the preparing of an ordinary ser- 
mon does not require. There is 


but little room left for the exer- 
cise of imagination ; and the minds 
of both the teacher and the taught 
are inured to patient research, 
and to the observing of the rela- 
tion in which one part of divine 
truth stands to another; and by 
this means, doctrines and duties, 
promises and threatenings, as ap- 
plied in the diversified cases re- 
corded in the sacred volume, 
come to form one great indivisible 
whole. The fabric of divine truth 
is contemplated in its beauty and 
symmetry, and the proper homage 
is done to the wisdom of Him 
who reared it. 

We have heard lecturers, whose 
expositions were more in the 
form of sermons than of lectures, 
and rendered heavy, dull, and 
uninteresting, by the cumbrous- 
ness of the illustration with which 
they were loaded; every word 
serving as a separate text for a 
separate discussion, while there 
was wanting the unity and per- 
> em § necessary to point out 
the end for which all the preced- 


‘ing illustrations had been given, 


We have heard others, whom the 
only thing which prevents us 
from naming, is the pleasing fact, 
that they are still spared to be 
blessings to the churches of Christ, 
who have charmed us by the 
variety of their illustrations, and 
the exact concise application of 
them to the subject before them— 
warmed us by the devotional 
spirit and pathos which they con- 
trived to throw into subjects, 
which, in other hands, would have 
been far less interesting—and sent 
us away, meditating on a portion 
of Scripture, which we had before 
thought little applicable to the 
ordinary business of the Christian 
life, convinced, that beneath the 
most unpromising surface of inspi- 
ration there often lies the deepest 
and the most precious mine. 
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Let us not be mistaken: we 
mean uot to advocate what has been 
called the spiritualizing of every 

art of the word of God. This 
as been carried to the most 
unwarrantable length; until the 
dictates of the Holy Spirit have 
been represented as teaching any 
thing that the fancy of the preacher 
might suggest. This practice may 
have originated in a depth of 
piety ; but it has been perverted 
into a source of miserable delu- 
sion. All that we mean to say is, 
that when a passage is properly 
understood, and explained in its 
connexion, it appears clothed in 
beauties, and fraught with in- 
struction, which never could have 
been perceived, if it had been 
vivwed insulated from the subject 
to which it is related. 

These general remarks have 
already extended too far. We 
must, therefore, omit for the pre- 
sent, a comparative view of the 
instruction conveyed in lectures 
with that conveyed in sermons, 
We do not wish to exalt the one 
and undervalue the other. Each 
is useful and necessary ; and we 
shall be happy, if the practice of 
expounding the Scriptures to our 
churches and congregations be- 
come more general than it has 
been. Then the hearers will be 
more likely to find their faith 
stand, not in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God. The 
word of God will dwell in them 
richly in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding. 

The work which has called 
forth these remarks, we are happy 
in being able to recommend to 
our readers, as an excellent speci- 
men of scriptural exposition. 
The author shews himself to be 
possessed of all the qualifications 
of a usefyl lecturer in no ordinary 
degree. He is accustomed to 
think for himself, and never suffers 
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his mind to be led away by the 
opinions of those who, with all 
their talents as critics, have in 
many things been biassed by pre- 
judice to particular systems. is 
acquaintance with classical litera- 
ture has enabled him to illus- 
trate the allusions of the Apostle 
to ancient customs with great pre- 
cision and force, at the same time 
avoiding the pomp and affecta- 
tion which too often accom- 
pany such illustrations. He has 
evidently entered into the feel- 
ings of St. Paul, in the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, 
when he penned the letters which 
are expounded in the volume; 
and in the scriptural elucidation 
of them, there is a richness which 
cannot fail to delight every pious 
reader. We are unable to spare 
room for many extracts; but we 
present the following as a spe- 
cimen of the style and manner in 
which the author proceeds. 

In the third section, entitled, 
‘* The Reception given to the Gospel 
by different Classes,” and which 
contains an exposition of the 17th 
to the 25th verses of chap. i. of 
the first Epistle, he says— 

‘* The Apostle was quite aware that the . 
subject of his preaching was a ground of 


offence to many; but there was no other 
doctrine that would be owned of God. 


Ver. 18. * For the preaching (Aovyoc, 
the word) of the cross is to them that 


perish foolishness, (uwpta,) but to us 
who are saved, it is the word of God.’ 
So when our Saviour taught the doctrine 
of salvation by his blood, the Jews ex- 
claimed, ‘ This is a hard saying, who can 
hear it?’ And when Paul preached to 
the polite Athenians Jesus and the resur- 
rection, they observed, ‘ Thou bringest 
certain strange things to our ears.’ Even 
the noble Festus, forgetting the dignity of 
his office, interrupted the beautiful de- 
fence of the Apostle, and cried from the 
bench, ‘ Paul, thou art beside thyself; 
much learning doth make thee mad.’ 
(Acts xvii. 20; xxvi. 24.) At this day, 
the refined inhabitants of France designate 
those who preach the doctrine of- the 
cross by the name of momiers, or fools. 
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There are many circumstances which 
might occasion the Gospel, when first 
propagated, to be esteemed foolishness ;— 
the obscurity of our Saviour’s rank io 
life, contrasted with the divine honours 
paid to him by his followers ;--the mean- 
ness of the instruments employed to pub- 
lish it to the world, Jewish fishermen, tax- 

» &c, ;--the mysterious nature of 
its doctrines, respecting the incarnation 
of Christ, the atonement, the necessity of 
divine influence, and the resurrection of 
the dead ;--its depreciating language as 
to the insufficiency of human reason to 
discover a way of salvation, and the in- 
efficacy of human righteousnes to procure 
acceptance with God—the doctrine of 
justification by faith—the self-denial and 
separation from the world which it enjoins 
on those who believe ; and especially the 
unadorned language of the first preachers. 
It is evident that many are still offended 
at the preaching of the cross on these 
accounts. But, mark the situation of 
such persons ;--however admired for their 
wisdom, their learning, their eloquence, 
or other accomplishments, they perish; for 
they reject the only remedy provided for 
the spiritual maladies of man. ‘To those, 
on the other hand, who receive the testi- 
mony of God as true, it bears the evident 
marks of divine power. Thus the Apostle 
in another place observes, ‘ For I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.’ (Rom. i. 16.) Not 
only does the power of God appear in 
sustaining our Saviour under the load of 
his sufferings, and in raising him from the 
dead, but in turaing men, by the word of 
the cross, from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God--in 
subduing the pride and obduracy of their 
hearts--io mortifying their evil passions 
--in raising them to spiritual life--pre- 
serving them amidst the temptations that 
are in the world, delivering them from the 
fear of death, and inspiring them with a 
hope full of imwmortality.”—pp. 20, 21, 22. 

After illustrating how the Gos- 
pel was a stumbling-block to Jews, 
and foolishness to the Greeks, he 
proceeds— 

** Very different is the estimate formed 
of this doctrine by those who are called. 
The persons here said to be called, must 
refer to those who are chosen by divine 
grace, and enlightened by the Holy Spirit ; 
form any enjoy the external call of the 
Gospel, to whom it continues a stumbling- 
block and foolishness. ‘Those who are 
taught of God, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
laying aside their former prejudices, vi- 
cious habits, and self-righteous hopes, re- 
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ceive the word of reconciliation with joy, 
as equally necessary for both, and equally 
free to both. They perceive in the Gos- 
pel evident marks of divine power and 
wisdom. (Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.) The word Christ may 
here mean either the doctrine of the cress, 
as before, (v. 18.) or the person and cha- 
racter of Christ. The former seems chiefly 
intended. Now the Gospel exhibits the 
power of God, not only in the illustrious 
miracles by which it was confirmed, 
and the remarkable success attending its 
promulgation, but especially in foiling all 
the designs of Satan, and all the oppo- 
sition of the world. Thus Christ is said 
to have spoiled principalities and powers, 
triumphing over them in his cross. (Col. 
ii. 15.) It overthrew the empire of super- 
stition and ignorance ; it delivers men as 
well from the power as from the guilt of 
sin; it raises them from the depths of 
misery to the height of glory and blessed- 
ness ; they are themselves the monuments 
of its power. It has triumphed over all 
the malice, all the power and wit of man; 
and the utmost efforts of persecution and 
infidelity have never been able to under- 
mine its truth, or to arrest its progress. 
It presents the most effectual motives to a 
life of holiness. 

“¢ The Gospel also displays the manifold 
wisdom of God, in its admirable adapta- 
tion to the moral condition and spiritual 
wants of man. It harmonizes all the di- 
vine perfections in the forgiveness of sin ; 
it secures the honour of the moral law, 
the glory of God, the love and the obe- 
dience of the believer, the admiration of 
all holy and intelligent creatures. Even 
the angels desire to look into it. (Eph. 
iii. 10; 1 Pet. i. 12.) The power and 
wisdom of God are displayed in the person 
of the Mediator, who is possessed of all 
the perfections of God, and of all the sym- 
pathies of man..... In him are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge— 
never man spake like him—never was so 
sublime a system taught, or such an ad- 
mirable chakacter exhibited. Hence he is 
able both to govern and to protect his 
church, to guide his people in the way 
that they should go, and to save them to 
the uttermost. It is agreeable to the 
ordinary dispensations of Providence to 
accomplish the most stupendous effects 
by the most simple means..... In the 
same manner, in the dispensations of 
grace, He (the God of Providence) ren- 
ders the unadorned preaching of the Gos- 
pel more effectual in securing the true 
happiness of man, than any of the vaunted 
schemes of human philosophy. That very 
doctrine which appears foolishness to the 
world, is found to be more sublime in its 
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nature than all their boasted theories ; it 
can produce effects which all the power 
of earthly governments, and all the wis- 
dom of legislators, have failed to accom- 
plish. It renews the heart, and transforms 
the character, of man; and these effects 
it produces, even when wielded by the 
feeblest instruments. Ver. 25. ‘ For the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and 
the weakness of God is stronger than 
men.’ There is nothing like weakness or 
folly in the Gospel scheme, or in any of 
the works of God; but the Apostle adopts 
the contemptuous language of the oppo- 
nents of Christianity to turn it back upon 
themselves. They esteemed it foolisiness. 
Well, allowing it to be so, it is yet wiser 
than the inventions of men. They despised 
the weakness of its preachers; yet their 
foolish preaching was more powerful 
than all the eloquence and rhetoric of the 
schools.”’—pp. 28, 29. 

The nature of the work pre- 
cludes any analysis. It is, in- 
deed, divided into sections, each 
of which has a title affixed to 
it, stating the subject forming 
the chief topic of illustration.— 
These, however, we are disposed 
rather to find fault with than to 
approve. They give no analyti- 
cal view of the Epistles, and do 
not always completely charac- 
terize the illustrations which fal- 
low them. Each section, we ap- 
prehend, has been originally a 
lecture; and we should have pre- 
ferred the words of the sacred 
text to the titles which the author 
has adopted. These we have, 
indeed, as each verse comes under 
review; and there is a felicity in 
the manner of introducing the fol- 
lowing verse, by connecting it 
with the concluding illustration of 
that which precedes, which shows 
the author to have understood his 
subject well, and that he was 
never necessitated to intimate to 
his audience that he was about to 
diversify his illustration, or pro- 
ceed in the explanation of the 
Apostle’s argument, while he had 
no other way of doing so, than by 
naming the number of the verse, 
as if each stood separate and in- 
sulated, having no other bond 
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than mere numerical order. The 
whole exposition is excellent— 
containing an accurate and often 
critical explanation of the text, 
mixed with practical remarks, and 
breathing deep heart-felt piety. 
The Epistles themselves are preci- 
ous treasures, containing a greater 
variety of important truth than 
any of the other epistolary writ- 
ings of the New Testament, and 
affording ample scope for unfold- 
ing the doctrines of diten grace— 
the character of man, in many of 
its most prominent features, and as 
these features were discovered in 
real life—the order and discipline 
of the church of Christ—the duties 
of both the Christian pastor and 
his flock—and the glorious —_ 
of the resurrection to eternal life. 
In these epistles there may be 
especially remarked the Apostle’s 
tact in presenting the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in those particular views of his 
character which suited the imme- 
diate subject on which he was 
writing. For instance, referring 
to his own troubles, he rises in 
animated devotion, when he re- 
members the ‘‘ Father of mercies, 
and the God of all comfort.” 
Wen reflecting on the contentions 
which prevailed in the church at 
Corinth, he presents God as the 
** Author of peace.” In oppo- 
sition to idols, he is ‘ the living 
God.” Contrasted with Satan, 
the god of this world, who blinds 
the minds of them who believe 
not, he is the God who com- 
manded the light to shine out of 
darkness, and who had shone into 
the hearts of the Apostles, to give 
them the knowledge of his glory 
in the face of Jesus Christ. On 
these accounts, the Epistles to the 
Corinthians are peculiarly dear to 
every pious mind; and we are 
glad that su valuable an expo- 
sition of them has been presented 
to the public. Perhaps some may 
2M 
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be deterred from entering on the 
sal of the volume before us, 

y the so frequent occurrence of 
Greek words in the body of the 
work. We think they had far 
better been omitted, as unlearned 
readers may be stumbled by them, 
and those who are acquainted with 
the original would not have felt 
much trouble in recurring to a 
Greek Testament when it was ne- 
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cessary. We hope the book may 
soon reach a second edition; and 
we would recommend the removal 
of them to the bottom of the page, 
in those instances where it may be 
judged necessary to retain them at 
all. We most cordially recom- 
mend the volume, and wish it an 
extensive circulation amongst all 
the churches of Christ. 
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Etements of Morar Partosoruy, 
anv or Curistran Eruics. By Daniel 
Dewar, LL.D. Minister of the Tron 
Church, Glasgow, and late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University, and 
King’s College, Aberdeen, London: 
Duncan, 1826. 2 vols. 8vo.—Moral 
Philosophy, as taught in the Scotch Col- 
leges for many years, has been any thing 
but the philosophy of morals. Dwel- 
ling, as it has done almost exclusively, 
on the properties and operations of 
mind, little attention has been given to 
the relation in which man stands to 
his Maker, to his fellow-men, and to 
the duties which belong to those rela- 
tions. Every fresh individual, who 
succeeded to the chair, had a new 
theory of his own to propound, and 
very many of the discussions gone into, 
only “led to bewilder, and dazzled 
to blind.” Dr. Dewar very judiciously 
departed from this “line of things,” 
prepared and pursued by his prede- 
cessors, and took up, as the principal 
subject of his course, Christian ethics. 
His work is divided into an introduc- 
tion, and eight books; in which he 
treats successively of the Study of Moral 
Philosophy—of the Being, Perfections, 
and Providence of God—of the Active 
and Moral Powers of Man—of the 
Grounds and Principles of Moral Obli- 
gation—of the Duties we owe to God, 
to one another, and to ourselves—and 
of the Relative Duties which result from 
the Constitution of the Sexes, and of 
Civil Society. 

All these subjects are discussed at 
considerable length, and in a very 
judicious manner. The morality of the 


Bible is the foundation of Dr. Dewar’s 
system, and the great principles of 
evangelical Christianity are woven into 
all his reasonings. The authority of 
the revealed will of God is assumed 
throughout, and every argument em- 
ployed tends to corroborate that au- 
thority, and to illustrate and enforce its 
holy and benevolent design. We can- 
not say, that the work is distinguished 
by any great degree of originality; for 
the plan of it is not favourable to origi- 
nality. Nor does it display much 
-brilliancy of illustration ; that does not 
appear to have been the author’s aim, 
But those who consult it for solid and 
useful information on the subjects of 
which it treats, we are persuaded will 
not be disappointed. e would par- 
ticularly recommend it to those who 
have been fascinated with the moral 
philosophy of Paley. The straight for- 
ward and unbending principles of Dr. 
Dewar’s work, appear most advan- 
tageously, compared with the flexible 
and accommodating doctrine of expe- 
diency, which forms so distinguishing 
a portion of the system of Dr. Paley, 
and gives a colour to the whole cha- 
racter of its morality. We are per- 
suaded, that better views are now gene- 
rally prevalent, and that men will shortly 
be A eatery that ever such injurious 
and dangerous sentiments should have 
been propagated. 


An Estimate or tHe Human 
Minp; being a Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Legitimate Application and Ex- 
tent of its leading Faculties, as connected 
with the Principles and Obligations of 
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the Christian Religion. By the Rev. 
T. Davies, of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Hatchard, 1828. Two 
vole. 8v0.—This work occurs most op- 
portunely in connexion with the pre- 
ceding, and supplies, to a considerable 
extent, what is not to be found in it. 
It relates to the philosophy of mind, 
rather than of morals; but treats it in 
a very different manner from that in 
which it has usually been treated by 
our intellectual philosophers. A more 
important, or more interesting subject, 
both of theoretical and practical specu- 
lation than that which Mr. Davies has 
taken up, we scarcely know; and 
justice to the author requires us to say, 
that he has treated it in a manner not 
unworthy of its importance, and alto- 
gether worthy of his talents as a man, 
and his acquirements as a scholar. 

Regarding “ the march of intellect,” 
to use a fashionable and generally cur- 
rent phrase, as a leading feature of the 
times, an attempt to ascertain what the 
human mind is fairly capable of, the 
limits within which its investigations 
ought to range, and the tendencies, 
whether good or evil, of the rapid and 
extensive advancement of knowledge, 
on individuals and on society, is one 
which ought to be encouraged. We 
are thankful that this attempt has been 
made by the author of the present 
work, whose principles and talents have 
fitted him to pursue it with eminent 
advantage. In an introduction of con- 
siderable length, he inquires into the 
legitimate influence of the pursuits of 
literature and science upon the general 
habits of society, and the interests of 
morality and religion, He then pro- 
ceeds to state the limits of reason in the 
investigation of revealed truth. He 
then inquires into the nature and extent 
of the faculty of volition, as connected 
with moral agency and religious obliga- 
tion. Next follows an inquiry into the 
legitimate use of imagination, as con- 
nected with subjects of revealed truth. 
There is, in the last place, a similar 
inquiry into the use of the affections, 
as a component part of the Christian 
character. 

Under these several heads, a great 
variety of topics of vast interest are 
ably and eloquently discussed. The 
reader, who only looks for dry argu- 
mentation, will be agreeably disap- 
pointed, as the work abounds with 
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beautiful, and frequently splendid illus- 
tration. Above all, the author’s views 
of Christianity are of the best kind; 
enlightened, evangelical, and impres- 
sive. We are sorry we cannot enter 
more largely into his views and reason- 
ings ; but in general, they have our en- 
tire and hearty approval, and we most 
cordially recommend the work to 
the enlightened consideration of our 
readers. 


Ture New TestaMEnT oF our Lorp 
AND Saviour Jesus Curisr. aan a 
plain Exposition, for the Use of Families, 
Py the Rev. Thomas Boys, M. A., of 

rinity College, Cambridge. London: 
Seeley and Burnside. 4to, 1827. £1. 1s. 
—It cannot be said with justice, that 
in the present day there is any lack of 
commentaries, or expositions of the 
Scriptures, They are to be found of 
all sorts, and of all dimensions ; from 
the ponderous folio, to the most pigmy 

cket companion ; some of them pro- 
oundly critical, and others as pro- 
foundly destitute of criticism; some of 
them not unworthy of the attention of 
Bishop Marsh, or Dr. Bloomfield ; and 
others adapted to the nursery and the 
kitchen. = doctrine, too, all grades 
and notions are fitted and squared— 
Hypercalvinism, Moderate Calvinism, 
Arminianism, Socinianism, &c. Verily 
‘the march of intellect” appears in the 
work of making commentaries, in all 
the stages of its progress, from our 
friend Cobbin’s “ Child’s Commen- 
tator,” to Bloomfield’s ‘ Synoptica 
Critica ;” or from good old Williams’s 
** Cottage Bible,” to the Commen- 
taries of Scott and Clarke. 

How has Mr. Boys contrived to 
stick in another work, with any thing 
like claim to originality of matter or 
manner? We answer by quoting his 
own account, 


*‘ The present publication was under- 
taken, with the view ef supplying “2 New 
Testament, expressly calculated for do- 
mestic worship. The object of the editor 
has been, not to furnish detached criti- 
cisms on every single verse, or even a 
running commentary ; but to take, in each 
chapter, or portion of a chapter, some 
prominent feature, or single topic; and 
on this to offer a short practical expdsi- 
tion, bearing upon the subject chosen, 
and devoid of every thing extraneous. 
The design then is, that one of these 
expositions, together with the chapter or 
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portion to which it belongs, should be 
read in the family, as often as it assem- 
bles for morning or evening prayer.” 

We like the idea, and we are pleased 
with the execution of the work. We 
think it a book exceedingly well adapted 
to the purposes of family instruction 
and devotion. In the course of the 
exposition, the author has introduced 
all the great leading topics of revealed 
religion; and has done them as much 
justice as the brevity of his plan ad- 
mitted. Scott, Henry, and Doddridge 
are all inconvenient for family worship. 
You must either read little of the Scrip- 
tures, or too much of them. They 
scarcely admit of abridgment, or cause 
a great deal of trouble in attempting it. 
The public are, therefore, much in- 
debted to Mr. Boys for supplying them 
with a work on this principle, which is 
very judiciously executed, full of sound 
practical and evangelical sentiment, and 
expressed so as to be intelligible to the 
plainest, and not offensive to the most 
refined intellect. We most cordially 
recommend the work. 


ResearcuEs 1n Sourn AFRIca; 
illustrating the Civil, Moral, and Reli- 
gious Condition of the Native Tribes: 
including Journals of the Author’s Tra- 
vels in the Interior; together with de- 
tailed Accounts of the Christian Missions, 
exhibiting the Influence of Christianity 
in promoting Civilization. By the Rev. 


John Philip, D.D. Superintendent of 


the Missions of the London Missionary 
Society at the Cape of Good Hope. 
London, 1828. Duncan. 2 vols. 8vo.— 
We have received this work only in 
time to introduce it to the notice of 
our readers, which we should have 
been sorry to omit the earliest oppor- 
tunity of doing. It would be impro- 
per to express a hasty opinion of such 
a work; we must, therefore, reserve it 
for more mature and extended consi- 
deration; but we are mistaken, if our 
readers will not find it to be one of the 
most important books relative to Chris- 
tian Missions, which has appeared 
for a considerable time. It is of a 
very mixed character, as will appear 
even from the title. It is not a book 
of mere travels, nor is it one of dry 
discussion. ‘There is much argument, 
much curious illustration of the state 
of society, both in its savage, and in 
its partially civilized forms in South 
Africa. It shows how much Chris- 
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tianity has already done for the good 
of the wretched inhabitants—the THot- 
tentots, proverbially the lowest, the 
most downtrodden of all the vassals 
of oppression, It also shows how 
much more might have been done, 
had the Missionaries had nothing else 
to struggle with, but the habits and 
prejudices of the natives themselves. 
Every one who feels an interest in the 
cause of missions, and of the Mission- 
ary Society in particular, ought to read 
this work, which we are sure they cannot 
do without profit. 

Its principal object, we ought to tell 
our readers, is to induce the Govern- 
ment of this country to make certain 
changes in the laws of the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which affect 
the condition of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. Whether it will produce this 
desirable effect we cannot say; but it 
is very evident, that if some change is 
not accomplished, all that has yet been 
done by Missionary Societies, or that 
they have it in their power to do, will 

roduce a very limited result of good. 

he Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society have repeatedly memo- 
rialised Government on the subject of 
the oppressions of the natives, and the 
counteraction of their efforts, by the 
anode in which law and justice are 
administered in South Africa; but 
hitherto nothing of any consequence 
has been done. We shall be glad if 
the present work excite public atten- 
tion to the subject, and lead to the 
more distinct, as well as louder ex- 
pression of public feeling respecting it. 

Dyine SayinGs or Emtnent Curis- 
TIANS, especially Ministers of various De- 
nominations, Periods, and Countries. 
Selected and arranged by Ingram Cobbin, 
M.A. London: Westley and Davis. 
1828. 12m0,—This is a respectable work 
of its kind, being necessarily a com- 
pilation. We should think it calculated 
to be very useful to Christians in the de- 
cline of life, especially if they are dis- 
—_ to entertain rather gloomy ‘and 
earful apprehensions, It shows how 
happily many a believer has died. If 
it lead those who read it to cultivate 
a holy life, which will issue in a happy 
death, we are sure the author will 
amply rewarded. 

Hymns anv Sacrep Lyrics. In 
Three Paris. By Constantius. London: 
Cadell. 1828. 8vo. 
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Tue Reton or HEAVEN; or, an Ex- 


position of the Phrase usually rendered in 
Scripture “ the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


By William Innes. inburgh: Waugh 
and Innes. 1827. 12mo. 

Revisep PrayverRs FOR FaMILy 
Devotion, every Morning and Evening 
during a Quarter of a Year ; exclusively 
Jrom the Works of Divines of the Esta- 
blished Church. By the Rev. John Shep- 
pard, M.A. Second Edition. 1827. 
Seeley. 8v0.—We should not have liked 
these prayers the Jess, had there been 
none of the productions of “ Charles 
the Martyr” or “ Archbishop Laud.” 
We cannot feel respect for the devo- 
tional productions of those persons, 
though we bear them no ill will. There 
are in some of the prayers, also, ex- 
pressions which are not i strict accor- 
dance with our views and feelings But, 
on the whole, persons who love a litur- 
gical book to assist in their family devo- 
tions, will find many excellent prayers 
in this work, 

Ears of WueEat; or, Sunday Even- 
ing Occupations. 
the Stable Yard Gallery. London: 
Seeley. 1828. 12mo.—This is a pretty 
little work, intended to recommend and 
illustrate a profitable mode of spending 
the Sabbath evening in a Christian fa- 
mily. We cordially recommend it for 
this purpose. 

Tue YouncG Locricrans; or, School- 
boy Conceptions of Rights and Wrongs, 
with a particular Reference to “ Six 
Months in the West Indies.” Parts I. and 
II, half-bound. Birmingham : 1827-8.— 
This little production has both gratified 
and grieved us. To introduce among 
young persons, “ correct conceptions” 
of the important principles involved in 
the slavery question, is a laudable ob- 
ject, to which the plan of the work is 
admirably adapted; but we regret that 
so many defects should mar the execu- 
tion. The pupils, in a large, classical 
school, are divided into parties, deno- 
minated Saints and Serviles; and the 
discussions refer principally to Cole- 
ridge’s “ Six Months inwthe West 
Indies.” The numerous classical allu- 
sions, and scraps of Latin, though fami- 
liar enough to the head boys of such an 
academy, ill accord with the average 
acquirements of that class who gene- 
rally purchase half-bound children’s 
books; and the conversations, true to 
nature, perhaps, but not the less ob- 
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jectionable on that account, are occa- 
sionally interlarded with so many vul- 
garities and low proverbs, that a youth- 
ful reader would be induced to think 
them as admissible “ in print,” as within 
the precincts of the play-ground. We 
may instance the following, from the 
second part: “ To see a dust kicked up 
between Pylades and Orestes,” p. 18. 
“Chooses to prabble (prate) about,” 

- 20. “ It certainly would be a choker 
or most people,” p. 24, &e. The plan 
of publishing in parts, a tale which, 
when completed, would not occupy 
more than an ordinary two shilling 
duodecimo, must be as injurious to the 
sale, as it is ridiculous. We would ad- 
vise the author to look more carefully to 
the printing of the third part; and as 
soon as the whole is published, to sub- 
ject it to a strict revision, and reprint it 
in one neat volume. It will then, doubt- 
less, obtain that extensive circulation 
which its merits demand. 

A Coxctse System or Sexr-Go- 
VERNMENT, in the great Affuirs of Life 
and Godliness. By J. Edmonson, A. M. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 5s Mason. 1827. 
—Mr, Edmonson is a highly respectable 
minister in the Wesleyan Methodist 
connexion, The sale of 2000 copies of 
this work is ample proof of the esteem 
in which this book is held among them. 
As now published, in a more portable 
form, and at a more moderate price, it 
deserves a passport to Christians of all 
denominations. It is a suitable ap- 

endage to Mason on Self-Knowledge. 

he work is divided into twelve chap- 
ters, in which are discussed the govern- 
ment of the mind, and of the body; 
self-government in the various employ- 
ments of life, in varying circumstances, 
in company, in retirement, in our con- 
duct towards other beings, as it relates 
to religious sects, in civil and political 
affairs, and In amusements and recrea- 
tions ; concluding with the advantages 
of self-government. 

A Herp to the Performance of the 
plain yet neglected Duty of Self-Ex- 
amination, containing a Section for each 
Day of the Month. 18mo. Mason. 1828, 
—A useful series of important questions. 
A pocket size would have better suited 
the purpose, than its present form, as 
a pamphlet. 

Tue Mepration or Jesus Curisr. 
By T. Jones. 18mo, half-bound. Bristol. 
1827.—After the fashion of the olden 
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time, this work is introduced by recom- 
mendations from ministers of various 
denominations. The respectable signa- 
tures of the Rev. W. Thorp, T. Winter, 
W. Lucy, and T. Roberts, appended to 
the following recommendation, will as- 
sure our readers of the excellence of this 
little performance, 

** It is in fact a beautiful epitome of 
the Gospel: the sublimest truths are here 
ex in language so plain and simple, 
that there can be no difficulty to under- 
stand the meaning. It is exquisitely 
adapted to relieve the distress of the 
weeping penitent, to turn his sorrow into 
joy, and the sorrowful sighing of his 
broken heart into songs of praise; to 
establish and settle the young convert in 
the faith of the Gospel, and to promote 
his growth in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, while, to 
the established Christian, whose heart 
glows with that love to the Saviour, 
(which breathes and burns in every page 
of the modest author,) it will prove an 
invaluable treasure. We, therefore, very 
cordially recommend it to the religious 
public, both on account of its intrinsic 
value, and our knowledge of the worth 
of the author.” 


Sermons for Mrs. Burder and Mrs. 
Collyer, By Rev. Dr. Collyer and Rev, 
H. F. Burder. Holdsworth, 8vo, 
1s, 6d. 


Catmer’s Dictionary or THE Br- 
BLE, with the Fragments. Part I. to 
Part IIT, in boards, (consisting of the 
Twelve first 6s. Parts,) 24s. each.— 
Holdsworth. 


Tus Perrection or tHE Divine 
GLoRY MANIFESTED IN THE Mora 
Creation. By G. Moase. Holdsworth. 
—This is a sensible book on some of 
the most interesting topics of doctrinal 
and experimental religion ; and particu- 
larly on the latter, viewed as the de- 
velopment of a moral creation in the 
soul. The author, after showing that 
the certainty of the soul’s immortality is 
obtained, not from natural evidence, but 
from revelation, proceeds with the idea 
of the restoration of human nature to 
God and holiness, under the view of a 
moral creation, He compares this with 
the material creation; notices the greater 
display of the divine power and glory 
it evinces, from the resistance which 
human nature makes to it; and shows, 
that as a means of producing it, the 
word of God must be rightly ex- 
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pounded; the mind of the Spirit, in the 
Scriptures, and not a display of human 
ingenuity, must be considered as the 
legitimate elements by which, under a 
Divine agency, it is to be brought 
about, 

The author next proceeds to consider 
the superior display of the Divine wis- 
dom which the moral creation exhibits, 
compared with the natural ; and that the 
difficulties to be overcome, though much 
greater, are all adjusted in the plan of 
redemption. 
are treated in the first part, which will, 
we think, be very acceptable to those 
who unite a patience of reflection with 
a love of clear doctrinal statements of 
theology. The following will furnish a 
specimen of the author’s language and 
manner. 


*¢ Be it known then to such readers as 
may be ignorant of astronomical science, 
that the sun is a vast globe of light and 
warmth, many hundred thousand times 
bigger than all this globe of earth on 
which we dwell; and that he is placed in 
the centre of a system of planets which 
roll round him at a prodigious distance 
from the sun, as also from one another. 
Now, when the great Creator formed those 
planets, he sent them forward at the ama- 
zing rate of many thousands of miles in an 
hour. For instance, the earth, one of 
these planets, travels in one hour, through 
her orbit, more than six thousand and five 
hundred miles. Now, how comes it to 
pass, that these planets do not drive on- 
ward in one perpetual right line through 
the infinitude of space ?, How dees it hap- 
pen that they keep such constant regu- 
larity in circulating round the sun? Why 
the reason is, because God has placed in 
the sun a vast attracting power, by virtue 
of which, the sun is ever drawing the 
planets towards himself. Now, mark ! 
the tendency of those planets to forsake 
the sun—which is called their centrifugal 
force—is so exactly balanced with the 
sun’s power of attracting them—which is 
denominated their centripetal force—that 
these two form a perfect counterpoise to 
each other. Hence there is the nicest equi- 
librium. And were either of these forces 
to be sus but for an hour, the sys- 
tem of the universe would go into unhinge- 
ment, and a consequent destruction must 
soon follow. Ah! I feel this moment an 
overwhelming sensation of awe and vene- 
ration come over my spirit. ‘ O Lord! 
how marvellous are thy works, in wisdom 
hast thou made them all.’ 

** Now, reader, only pause and reflect 
on the wisdom which could contrive such 
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vast huge masses of matter as are the 
planets ; as dead and inert as any piece of 
rock which you may here put your foot 
upon :—I say, reflect on the wisdom of 
the contrivance, and the power by which 
they started up into existence, and were 
flung forward through the fields of ‘ empty 
space.’ They-move on and round the sun 
as steadily and statedly as though they 
were all endowed with life and intelligence, 
and had formed a league and covenant 
among themselves never to transgress their 
respective limits. Now, what a Being of 
combined wisdom, power, and goodness 
must he be who could so dispose them, as 
never to permit any two of them to come 
in contact; for in that case, there would 
be the destruction of two worlds.”— 
pp- 60--62. 


** But whither does all this tend, and 
what bearing can it have on the argument 
of the present chapter? Why, I have in- 
troduced the present subject by adverting 
to the actual laws of matter in creation, 
in order to show, how much more the 
glory of God shines in redemption; since 
in this, there were difficulties, and ap- 
parent impossibilities, and even contra- 
dictions, to be surmounted, infinitely be- 
age all the difficulties which would possi- 

ly exist in the material universe, however 
more complicated the mechanism of it 
might have been. Though I am aware 
how difficult it is to fasten such a persua- 
sion on the minds of men in general, 
seeing moral facts do not strike with such 
force as do material ones. But there ap- 
peared the most insuperable barriers to 
the production of the new creation, upon 
the entrance and dominion of sin among 
the human family ; to remove which, de- 
manded a more astonishing display of the 
divine contrivance and goodness, than all 
that is manifest, or could ever have been 
exercised in the materialism of the uni- 
verse, even had there been set up another 
system within the regions of the present 
system.’’--pp. 63, 64. 


The second part is on the subject of 
religious experience, containing many 
very excellent remarks, which we think 
can hardly fail to be useful to those who 
are willing to reflect on the movements 
of their own minds in reference to the 
grand subject of personal religion. 
Here the author shows, that the new 
creation in the soul is evidenced by our 
own consciousness, if we partake of it. 
He also well distinguishes between sel- 
fishness and lawful self-love in religion, 
He then treats of the divine sovereignty ; 
conversion; the difference between 
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being justified and sanctified; the na- 
ture of faith; the missionary spirit of 
Christ and the apostles, &c., and closes 
with a chapter on “ Prophetical In- 
quiries.” The whole volume discovers 
a spirit of great piety, and there are 
many passages of energy and eloquence. 
We close with the following passage on 
the signs of the times. 


*¢ What has been above said, is in- 
tended more directly to relate to conti- 
nental Christendom. But O England! 
shalt thou altogether escape heaven’s visi- 
tation? Would that thou mayest! It is 
true, that in thee is found freedom civil 
and sacred. The iron hand of the ‘ man 
of sin,’ has long since been broken; and 
* the truth as it is in Jesus’ is resounded 
in all thy borders. It is true, that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of God’s 
elect are found within thy confines, who 
ery daily to God in thy favour. It is true, 
that they send abroad the words of eternal 
life out of thy bosom to the people of 
other lands who yet dwell in ‘ darkness 
and the shadow of death.’ And it is true, 
that the word of the Lord is pr ive, 
and annually leavening the people which 
thou containest. But it is also true, that 
thy sinfulness is increasing by a ratio still 
more progressive. ‘The crimes of thy chil- 
dren are accumulating most fearfully. 
Within these few past years, how gresty 
has exceeded the quantum of crime within 
the confines of thy metropolis beyond the 
same number of preceding years. What re- 
gardlessness of the sanctity of the sabbath 
by ‘thy high ones,’ who ought to be 
examples to those beneath them! O! 
by what a deep, unbroken, and unalle- 
viated flood of iniquity are thy population 
borne along, even from the court to the 
cottage! And all this too in the very face 
of God's revelation, which unequivocally 
forbids it ;—warns against it ;—-woos from 
it; and threatens for it. What hast tlion 
then, O England! to plead, why the cup 
of God’s indignation should not pass round 
to thee? If the God of Judah said: ‘ Oh! 
sinful nation; a people laden with ini- 
quity: shall not my soul be avenged on 
such a nation as thee?’ Then he may say 
the same of England. And there is not 
the shadow of reason, why thou who hast 
been most favoured, shouldst not be 
beaten with most stripes. Yes, all who 
reflect, must acknowledge, that the times 
are portentous, if not charged with wide- 
spreading devastation. But we leave Eng- 
land to England’s God, requesting the 
righteous in the midst of her to be the 
more importunate in prayer for her 
prosperity.”’-- pp. 259--261. 
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Evements or Menta anv Morar 
Science, designed to exhibit the original 
Susceptibilities of the Mind, 8vo. 12s. 
Holdsworth. 


Tue Barn anv THE STEEPLE, 12mo. 
5s. Holdsworth. 

* For the stone shall cry out of the 
wall, and the beam out of the timber shall 
answer it.””—-Habakkuk ii. 1]. 





A second edition of Dr. Uwins’ Trea- 
tise on Indigestion, &c. &c. has just 
been published, in which many words 
have been expunged which were con- 
sidered too technical for a wask written 
at once for the public, as well as for 
the profession. The author has also 
added several explanatory notes and 
remarks on Dietetics, 


Messrs. Westley and Davis have com- 
menced a series of small moral and in- 
structive books, which are very likely to 
be popular with the young people, and 
generally he by their parents and 
friends. Ten specimens now lie upon 
our table, and we confess that we have 
seen nothing better calculated to excite 
a love of useful knowledge in the minds 
of children, as they are attractive in 
their appearance and illustrations, and 
at the same time remarkably cheap, as 


they are sold at from one penny to four-, 


pence each. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


The Editor of the Cottage Bible, en- 
couraged by the liberal patronage that 
work has received, (which he desires 
gratefully to acknowledge,) has issued 
Proposals for printing by Subscription the 
four following volumes, in 8yo. price 
10s. each, to be paid for separately as pub- 
lished. 1. The Private Life of Christ, con- 
sidered as a Confirmation of his Mission, 
and a perfect Example to his Followers. 
To which will be added, a Compendium of 
the Evidences of Revealed Religion, com- 
prising the Substance of the Author’s 
** Age of Infidelity,” &c. with consider- 
able additions. 2. The Song of Songs, 
which is by Solomon ; a new Translation, 
with a Commentary and Notes; also, 
Essays on its Nature and Canonical 
Authority. A new Edition, carefully re- 
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vised, with additional Illustrations from 
Oriental Writers. Likewise, original Dis- 
sertations on the Theology of the Patri- 
archal and Mosaical Dispensations. 3. The 
History of Sacred Music, from the earliest 
Ages; its use among the ancient He- 
brews and primitive Christians ; its Cor- 
ruption by Popery, and Reformation by 
Luther and others, with its Progress in 
the Protestant Churches and among Dis- 
senters to the present time. 4. Lectures 
and Essays on various Subjects, Biblical, 
Theological, and Miscellaneous; to which 
will be subjoined, Memorials of remark- 
able Providences, and of the Progress of 
Religion and useful Knowledge; also, 
Recollections of departed Worth, with 
original Anecdotes, and Fragments in 
Verse and Prose ; likewise, Extracts from 
a Correspondence of half a Century. Sub- 
scribers, in transmitting their names, may 
except any volume they wish to decline. 
Subscribers Names received by the Author, 
and for him by the following Booksellers : 
Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall; Westley 
and Davis; Wightman and Co. ; Hatchard 
and Son ; and Mr. Nisbet.—Mr. Rickards 
has a Work now in the press, which will 
be published in Parts, under the general 
title of ** India,” and will contain, with 
other matter, a Treatise on each of the 
following interesting subjects connected 
with that country: On the Castes of 
India, and the alleged simplicity and im- 
mutability of Hindoo habits: Historical 
Sketch of the state and condition of the 
Native Indians under former Govern- 
ments: On the Revenue Systems of India 
under the East-ladia Company’s Govern- 
ment, as tending to perpetuate the de- 
graded condition of the Natives: On the 
Company’s Trade, and its results in a 
financial and political point of view: Sug- 
gestions for a Reform of the Administra- 
tion of India, as regards the present Sys- 
tem both at home and abroad.— Narrative 
of a Journey from Constantinople to 
England. By the Rev. R. Walsh, LL. D. 
M.R. I. A. 1 Vol. Post 8vo.—Shortly 
will be published, the Union Collection 
of Hymns: comprising that part of 
the Union Collection of Hymns and Sa- 
cred Odes adapted to Public Worship. 
18mo. large type —The Rev. F. A. Cox, 
LL.D. is preparing a Translation of the 
chief Works of the celebrated Massillon, to 
be issued in Parts, at moderate intervals 
of time.— Mr. Redford’s Life and Remains 
of the late Rev. John Cooke, of Maiden- 
head, will be published in a few days. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Wewevsesetes 


LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


Feb. 23, 1828. 

I have long wished to give you some 
correct idea of the sort of worship the 
Catholics give to the Virgin Mary. I 
have sometimes quoted from sermons 
preached on festas; but oral testimony 
is dubious. People may say I have mis- 
taken the meaning of the preacher. I 
am going now to give you an extract 
from a printed sermon, about which there 
can be no mistake. 

The town is under the protection of 
the Madonna of the Elm Tree, of 
which Madonna, a quarto history is 
printed. She was found, (that is, the 
miraculous picture,) perched up in an 
elm tree, and illuminated by a heavenly 
light The shepherds first perceived it, 
and finding the glory renewed every night, 
they represented it to the Abbot of the 
Monastery of the Trinity, who ascended 
the tree in the midst of the populace, and 
took down the picture (always shining) 
in triumph, and carried it in full pro- 
cession of all the monks to the neigh- 
bouring church of St. Peter. But in the 
church of St. Peter the lady did not 
choose to stay; when night came, she 
was found shining away again in the elm 
tree, and spreading round her a double 
portion of glory. The reverend monks 
tried another church, but it would not do. 
The elm tree, and nothing but the elm 
tree, would suit her purpose. The history 
goes on to state, that the most reverend 
and most pious Abbot perceiving clearly 
by this the divine will, ordered a little 
chapel to be erected on the spot, which 
chapel grew, in process of time, and 
through the contributions of the faithful, 
into a large church. In this church the 
miraculous picture is preserved, and a 
festa of three days is held every year in 
celebration of the circumstance. Like all 
other things of the kind, this festa consiste 
of a mass, sung by the best choristers of 
the neighbourhood ; a eulogy of the Virgin, 
by a Franciscan monk, an assemblage of 
mountebanks, rope: dancers, and buffoons ; 
a lighting up of the miraculous picture 
for the adoration of the faithful, and a 
display of squibs and crackers, aud such 
other fireworks as the town machinist 
has invention enough to copstruct, or 
the people money enough to pay for. 

Well, this said Madonna of the Elm 
Tree (I hope you will not be profane 
enough to think of the negro’s song of 
** Oppossum up a gum tree,’’) goes on 
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to increase in reputation, till the people of 
the town petition for one of the golden 
crowns to be awarded to the lady; the 
account of which (crowns bequeathed b 
will) 1 gave you some time since. It 
was on occasion of placing, or rather 
sticking on the head of the picture, this 
golden crown, that the following eulogy 
was pronounced, from which I am about 
to give you copious extracts. 

** From what you have already heard, 
you will anticipate what I have to tell 
of this glorious Queen, on whose brows 
we have this day placed a new and 
splendid diadem. She was constituted 
Queen of the Universe on that day, when 
lending an humble ear to the heavenly 
ambassador, she became mother of God ; 
and through backwardness and modesty, 
she had never given any external sign of 
her majesty and grandeur: there came a 
time when she was to be placed for ever 
on that throne to which her heavenly 
destiny called her, and put in possession 
of that kiagdom which was her owa, by 
so many just and acknowledged titles ; 
and had it been granted to us to have 
been present at this glorious triumph, 
we should have seen all the gates of the 
celestial Zion opened, the heavenly in- 
habitants crowding round, Abraham un- 
furling his triumphant standard, and the 
prophets forming a joyful choir; some 
calling her Cedar of Lebanon, others, the 
lovely olive of the fields; patriarchs, 
priests, and kings uniting in songs of 
praise to introduce her to the throne 
prepared for her before the foundation of 
the world. We should have seen too, 
the splendid garlands which encircled her 
sacred head, the clothing and jewels 
which adorned her virgin limbs; and as 
this royal Princess advanced with light 
and airy steps, we should have heard 
issue from the eternal glory, the gentle 
accents inviting her to the throne, the 
crown, and the sceptre, as friend, as 
sister, and as spouse. We should have 
had too, even we, in common with all 
the elect people of God, the honour and 
the happiness to have joined our shouts 
to those of the celestial choir, while the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
placed upon her head the eternal diadem ; 
but to us these privileges were not given. 
Our goddess (Diva) left us, but we wit- 
nessed not her departure; she was 
snatched from us, and took her seat 
amongst the inhabitants of heaven, and 
we remaim orphans and desolate. Her 
reception was celebrated by immortal 
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feasts, but we were far off; we had no 
part in this splendid ceremony: and will 
heaven be so niggardly of its bounty, as 
not to prepare, in compliance with our 
ardent desires, some opportunity, some 
august occasion, in which we too may 
give visible demonstration of obedience 
and devotion to our Empress and Queen. 
Behold, now is the appointed time! 
Behold, now is the day of our rejoicing ! 
Here is the occasion we have so long 
sought, so earnestly prayed for. The 
venerable prelate, your pastor, who holds 
amongst us the place of God, now crowns 
with a shining diadem, prepared in the 
chambers of the Vatican, the forehead of 
our most holy image, called the Madonna 
of the Elm Tree. This church, resplendent 
with more than terrestrial glory, and re- 
sounding with instruments, which echo 
the voice of angels, represents the palace 
of the High God. Behold your Queen, 
diffusing from her divine countenance 
grace, beauty, love, majesty, and gentle- 
ness. What hinders, that in the fulness 
of your faith, and the ardour of your 
love, calling to mind the memorable day, 
when entering into the territory of our 
Lord, she assumed the undivided power 
of God. What hinders, that united with 
the myriads of saints, of angels, and 
blessed spirits, you should join your 
voices to the grand chorus, and receive 
her this day as your Queen and Lady, 
that her mild and gracious empire may 
be extended to you, and that you may, 
feel the warmth of those benign rays, 
which issued from her on the day of her 
elevation to the throne of heaven. 

*¢ You think, perhaps, that seated as 
she is in heaven, Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, by crowning her with this new 
crown, we do not extend her kingdom, 
that we do not increase her glory, her 

ificence and honour. ..... But 
in the snme way as the Divine Redeemer, 
in the midst of so much glory and 
splendour, extends his empire by the 
numbers of those who turn to him in 
humble obedience ; so also the Divine 
Mother extends her empire by all the 
new worshippers that surround her image, 
and unite to celebrate her graces. . 
The throne of the Son, according to the 
words of St. Chrysostom, is the throne of 
mercy and truth; but of justice too and 
rigour, and that from which the evange- 
list saw issue thunder, lightning, and 
thunderbolts. But there was another 
throne raised in heaven, spreading around 
it mercy and kindness. Here all find a 
secure asylum ; to this may come all the 
most vile and most unworthy, all who 
dare not approach the throne of the Son 
of God. Here supplicants abound, and 
grace much more abounds. And oh! 
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may glory, benediction, and praise rest 
upon this throne, and her who sits 
thereon! To her immortal memory may 
there be raised temples, statues, triumphal 
arches, and pyramids, and while the 
sound of Lady and Queen resounds from 
the mouths of angels, let Lady and Queen 
re-echo from the earth. From the North 
Pole to the Ethiopian desert, under every 
clime, in every nation, however varied in 
Janguage, rites, and customs, let the 
sound be spread, let her name be glori- 


fied.” ...... (A defence of image- 
worship against scoffers occupies this 
place) He goes on to say,—‘* But, 


you people of this favoured city, you 
my most religious auditors-—What- 
ever the profane may say of images, you 
will never forget what this image (sent 
immediately from heaven) has done for 
ou. How often, when the heat of her 
urning sun has begun to wither up 
vegetation, and has threatened to destroy 
the hopes of the vine-planter, and the 
harvest-man—the moment the image of 
the Madonna of thé Elm Tree was brought 
forth, clouds have been seen to hover 
round the mountains, and the rain has 
again rendered fertile your parched lands. 
Tremendous earthquakes, it is true, have 
agitated your city; your houses have 
been shaken, and your temples made to 
totter. But, thanks to the Madonna of 
the Elm Tree, the evils have passed over, 
and while other cities have fallen to the 
earth, you have remained, like a bird in 
@ secure nest, safe and thankful. And 
what may we-not promise in times to 
come, after such signs and evidences of 
tender care from a Protectress so com- 
manding, a Mother so loving, and a 
Queen so powerful. Happy people! 
happy future ages! You under the govern- 
ment of this exalted Queen, much more 
than the people under the reign of Solo- 
mon, will pass your days in joyfulness 
and tranquillity ; neither the hostile sword 
nor hidden mischief, neither storms nor 
hurricanes, nor any evil, temporal or spiri- 
tual, will dare approach your peaceful 
hills. Far from the sound of danger, in 
the midst of peace and plenty, you will 
sit secure every one under his own fig- 
tree, and under the shadow of his own 
vine. And if God made knowa to 
Hezekiah, that he would protect the city 
on account of his servant David, how 
much more will he protect your city on 
account of this sacred image—of value 
infinitely greater than David, than Aaron, 
than Moses, than all the angels, all the 
saints, and every ercated being! May the 
blessed Lady prosper all your wishes 
according to my hopes and prayers. 
Amen !” 

In this hasty translation, I may not 
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have done justice to the monk’s eloquence ; 
but I am sure I have in no case misre- 
presented his meaning, or obscured his 
doctrine. When he has put ‘‘ Signora,” 
I have translated it Lady, for want of 
a better term ; but lady is used in Italian 
to express divinity, just as we use Lord 
to express God. Where he has used 
** Diva,” I have translated it goddess ; 
it admits of no other. The thing itself is 
a very fair specimen of its class. I have 
constantly heard similar eulogies on 
similar occasions, varying only according 
to the talent and imagination of the 
orator ; but agreeing in every thing essen- 
tial, invariably attributing divinity to the 
carpenter’s wife, and making her Queen 
of heaven, 


EXTRACTS FKOM THE SEVENTEENTH RE- 
PORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR 
INQUIRING CONCERNING CHARITIES. 


Printed by Order of the House of Commons. 


Dame Sarah Hewley’s Charity (County 
of York.) 

The Indentures cf these Charities are 
specified ; one is dated 13th January, 
1704, the other 26th April, 1707. 

The present Trustees and Managers, 
are Samuel Shore, of Mearsbreck, 
County of Derby; Samuel Shore, Jun. 
of Norton Hall, near Sheffield; John 
Pemberton Heywood, of Wakefield ; 
Thomas Walker, of Killingbeck Hall, 
near Leeds; Thomas Lee, of Leeds; 
Daniel Gaskill, of Lapsel House, near 
Wakefield ; and William Walker, of 
Wilsick, near Doncaster, Esqrs. 

At the time of this inquiry, in March 
1826, the clear annual rents amounted 
to £2830. or thereabouts. 

The objects of the Charity, mentioned 
in the Trust Deeds, are as follow :— 

Ist. For poor and godly Ministers of 
Christ’s Gospel. 

The Ministers to whom stipends are 
allowed, are generally, or perhaps in all 
instances, professedly of one or other of 
the three denominations of Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists. It may be 
proper, however, to notice in this place, 
with reference to the sequel, that as it is 
generally understood the members of 
these denominations used formerly to 
entertain the same faith and opinions 
with respect to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as are acknowledged and professed in 
the Church of England; but that a con- 
siderable change of opinion and _ belief 
upon that subject has taken place among 
several dissenting preachers and congre- 
gations since Lady Hewley’s time ; and 
though we have not taken it upon us 
to inquiré into the tenets of the indivi- 
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dual Ministers, who receive stipends 
from the charity, we may venture to 
state, that many of them do embrace 
and maintain what are commonly called 
Unitarian sentiments.* 

2d. For poor and godly widows of 
poor and godly preachers of Christ’s 
holy Gospel. 

3d. For relieving. godly persons in 
distress, being fit objects of charity. - 

4th. For the encouraging and promot- 
ing of the preaching of Christ’s holy 
Gospel, in such poor places as the 
Trustees should think fit. 

This branch of the trust is not carried 
into effect in any specific manner, or 
otherwise than as it may be considered 
in some measure performed by the allow- 
ance of pensions to preachers, and ex- 
hibitions to students for the ministry. 





* A representation has been made to 
us on the part of some very respectable 
Dissenters in the North of England, 
complaining of the allowance of stipends 
from the charity to preachers of Uni- 
tarian or Socinian persuasions, and sug- 
gesting, that most of the Trustees enter- 
tain those or similar religious opinions, 
and administer the charity in such a way 
as to promote the encouragement and 
dissemination of such doctrine; on the 
part of the Trustees, it is positively as- 
serted, that in the selection of the ob- 
jects and the administration of the charity, 
they never make any inquiry into the 
particular creed, or doctrines, or tenets of 
the applicants, and that no preference is 
given to any persons, on account of their 
peculiar faith or opinions. 

From the examination of the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, one of the Sub- 
trustees, and Minister of the chapel in 
St. Saviour Gate, York, we find that the 
congregation of that chapel are denomi- 
nated English Presbyterians; that Uni- 
tarian tenets or principles are taught and 
inculcated in the chapel, and that the 
same doctrines were maintained by the 
Jast Minister, the Rev. H.Cappe. Mr. 
Wellbeloved also states, that he does not 
know whether the same religious tenets 
were held by the Rev. Mr. Hotham, who 
was Minister before Mr. Cappe, until the 
year 1756; but that Mr. Hotham’s pre- 
decessor, the Rev. Dr. Cotton, during 
whose ministry Lady Hewley attended 
the chapel, was certainly not an Unita- 
rian in opinion; and Mr. Wellbeloved 
concludes, from Lady Hewley’s attend- 
ance at the chapel, during Dr. Cotton’s 
time, and from the general state of reli- 
gious opinion at that period, that she did 
not entertain what are commonly called 
Unitarian sentiments. 
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Sth, For exhibitions for or towards 
the educating of young men designed for 
the ministry of Christ's holy Gospel. 

The Trustees appropriate £100. a year 
to the payment of exhibitions to five 
Sere. men, designed for the ministry as 

t Dissenters, and brought up at 
the Institution, called the Manchester 
College,* at York. ‘The money is paid 
to the Treasurer of the College, and is 
applied under his direction in equal 
shares, towards the support of five stu- 
dents of the poorer class, who are not 
receiving the benefit of other exhibitions ; 
the allowance being continued to each 
for a-period of five years. Exhibitions 
were formerly allowed to young men 
educated at the University of Glasgow, 
and at other Academies for Dissenters ; 
but for some years past tie exhibition 
fund has been received by students-at the 
Manchestert College only. 

6th. For the continuance of such chari- 
table allowances, and dispositions as 








. © The Rev. C. Wellbeloved, who is the 
Theological Tutor of Manchester College, 
states, that the design of that Institution 
is to instruct young men for the ministry 
among Protestant Dissenters; that the 
College is principally resorted to by per- 
sons intended for the ministry amongst 
Presbyterian Dissenters, and the sub- 
scriptions for the support of the Institu- 
tion are contributed, for the most part, by 
Presbyterians, but the College is open’ 
for students of any denomination ; that 
the students are carefully instructed by 


_him, as Theological Tutor, in Biblical 


Criticism; but no particular tenets or 
doctrines of faith are inculcated, and the 
students are allowed and encouraged to 
study the Scriptures, and to judge of every 
point of doctrine for themselves; that 
most of the students who come to, and 
who leave the College, entertain Uni- 
tarian sentiments; but, he adds, do not, 
on leaving the College, entertain those 
sentiments in consequence of any influ- 
ence, which he, as their tutor exer- 
cises. 


t It is a subject of complaint among 
the Trinitarian Dissenters, that these 
exhibitions are confined to students at 
Manchester College. In 1821, an appli- 
cation was made to the Trustees from 
the Dissenting College at Rotherham for 
aid to- that Institution; the answer to 
which was, that the number of students 
to be assisted in their education out of 
Lady Hewley’s fund, was limited by the 
foundress, and that number being then 
full, the Trustees could not, however 
willing they might otherwise be, accede 
to the request made to them. 
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were made by Lady Hewley before her 
death. 

7th. For supporting the alms-house at 
York, and the poor people therein, and 
supplying them with catechisms. 

The above statement exhibits the ge- 
neral mode in which the affairs of this 
charity are conducted, and its fuods ap- 

lied ; and it does not appear to us, on 
inquiry into the administration and exa- 
mination of the books of account, &c. 
that the Trusts are otherwise than duly 
performed in all essential particulars, 
unless it is to be considered a departure 
from Lady Hewley’s intention, that part 
of the revenues should be applied in 
favour of Dissenting Ministers, who en- 
tertain and preach Socinian or Unitarian 
doctrines of faith, or in the allowance of 
stipends to widows of such Ministers, 
and exhibitions of students brought up in 
those sentiments. With reference to this 
important subject of consideration, it 
may be urged, on the one hand, that 
preachers of no particular denomination, 
or religious opinion, are designated by the 
Trust Deeds ; and that it is impossible to 
ascertain what latitade of opinion Lady 
Hewley would have allowed to the future 
objects of her bounty, upon points of 
faith and doctrine, which in her life time 
were not a common subject of contro- 
versy among Dissenters; and it is sug- 
gested, that all Ministers are now to be 
considered as coming under the descrip- 
tion of preachers of Christ’s holy Gospel, 
who, in the terms of the declaration re- 
quired by the statute of the 19th, Geo. III. 
c. 44. are Christians and Protestants, 
and believe the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments to contain the re- 
vealed will of God, and who receive the 
same as the rule of their doctrine aud © 
practice. On the other hand, it is in- 
sisted, that as Lady Hewley attended a 
place of worship, in which the doctrine of 
the Trinity was taught or acknowledged 
as a principle of the Christian religion,* 
and the teaching of that doctrine, which 
consists in a denial of the Trinity, was 
illegal, and had been made subject to 
penalties by an Act passed a few years 
before the establishment of this charity,+ 
it cannot be assumed, that she intended to 





* The religious doctrines taught by Mr. 
Bowle’s Catechism, mentioned in Lady 
Hewley’s rules for the alms-house, a 
sermon preached at her funeral by Dr. 
Cotton, and a memoir, or account of one 
of the original Trustees, in Calamy’s 
Noosconformist Memorial, are considered 
to supply further the evidence of Lady 
Hewley’s opinious. 

+ Ninth and tenth of William ILI. 
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support or encourage preachers of the 


latter persuasion. Some legal decisions, 
upon cases us to the present, 
have lately occurred,* and consistently 


with the authority of those decisions, 
we think it must be considered, at the 
least, very questionable, whether preachers 
or students of Unitarian belief and .doc- 
trine can properly be admitted to receive 
stipends and exhibitions under this charity ; 
and as it is made a subject of complaint, 
that many such do receive benefit from 
the charity, which operates, of course, 
to the detriment of others of a different 
persuasion, and it is suggested that several, 
or some of the Trustees entertain Uni- 
tarian sentiments, and would, therefore, 
as may be presumed, rather favour than 
exclude persons of the like opinions, we 
think the question which has arisen in 
this case, ought to be submitted to the 
consideration of a Court of Equity, in 
order that a judicial declaration may be 
pronounced as to the proper mode of 
administering and dispensing the charity 
in the particular respect above noticed, 
and such directions may be given, as the 
case may require, for securing its proper 
administration in future.+ 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS FOR THE 
REPEAL OF THE TEST AND CORPORA- 
TION ACTS, 


It is with sincere pleasure we under- 
take to record the satisfactory progress 
which the Bill for the Abolition of the 
Sacramental Test has made towards its 
enactment since our last number. 

On Monday, March 31, Lord Joun 
Russe.t moved in the House of Com- 
mons for the third reading of the Test 
and Corporation Repeal Bill, when Mr. 
Wittiam Smitn said, he could not let 





* Attorney General v. Pearson, 3 
Merivale’s Reports, 353; Craigdallic v. 
Artsinan, 1 Daw’s Perliamentary Cases ; 
and Foley v. Wontner, 2 Jacob and 
Walker's Reports, 247. 

+t The douation of exhibitions to stu- 
dents at the Manchester College éxclu- 
sively, and other circumstances, make it 
probable, that notwithstanding the gene- 
ral rule on which the Trustees profess to 
act, persons of Unitarian sentiments ob- 
tain sume degree of preference ; but cone 
sidering the discretion, both as to the 
choice of objects, and the amount of the 
allowances to be made them, which is 
conferred on the Trustees, it would be 
unprofitable to enter upon an investiga- 
tion of the extent of such preferences, if 
it does exist, until it is determined judi- 
cially that Unitarians are not proper ob- 
jects of the charity. 
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that op nity pass, without expressing 
his do mare ws ts to the Noble Lord, 
for the zeal and ability with which he 
had conducted the Bill through its several 
stages; he, however, would be amply 
and better rewarded by the benefits he 
was the instrument of conferring on so 
large a class of his Majesty’s subjects. 
The Bill was then, without any discus- 
sion, read the third time and passed. 
On the following day, it was borne by 
Lord John Russell, supported by other 
Honourable Members, to the House of 
Lords; when Lorn HoLttanp moved 
their Lordships then to permit, pro forma, 
its first reading, which was agreed to, 
and the second reading was fixed for 
Thursday, April 17. 

On that evening Lord HoLtanp, ina 
speech of great ability, replete with his- 
torical information and noble sentiments, 
moved its second reading. We cannot 
follow the Noble Lord in his argument ; 
but it was such as extorted commendation, 
even from his opponents. He put the 
religious part of the question, as it affects 
all classes, with great force, ‘* What,” 
said his Lordship, ‘* is the doctrine of 
Scripture, and of the Church of England 
on the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ? 
That, if a man take that holy sacrament 
unprepared, that is, in a state of unfit- 
ness, he eats and drinks his own damna- 
tion?” What does this Actsay? That 
be you ever so unprepared, be you ever so 
unfit to take that holy sacrament ; if = 
take it not, you lose all chance of worldly 
advantages. Such is the choice offered 


by this Bill. Either you relinquish all 


‘hopes of heaven hereafter, by taking the 


sacrament in a state of unfitness, or 
‘ou sacrifice all worldly advantages by 
istening to the dictates of your con- 
science. It is impossible to conceive or 
to suggest any thing more cruel than this 
—cruel to the individuals who are the 
objects of it, and cruel also to the clergy, 
who are bound to administer it to all 
who present themselves to take this 
qualifying sacrament.” These statements 
were received with loud cheers. The 
Archbishop of York, in his own name 
and that of his Primate, supported the 
Bill, and remarked, that ‘‘ in too many 
instances these Acts had led to the pro- 
fanation of our holy religion.”’—*“ I con- 
sider religious tests,” suid his Grace, 
*< imposed for political objects, as cal- 
culated in their nature to endanger reli- 
gion, and that nothing but a paramount 
necessity—a necessity nothing short of 
danger to the state, could justify their 
imposition.”” 

The Earl of WixcueLsea objected to 
the Bill, as it contained no security 
against infidelity, and hoped to sce some 
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clause inserted, which would give the 
country a security that Christianity would 
still be connected with tle state, aod 
which would prevent infidelity from being 
exalted to offices of high trust and im- 
portance in the empire. 

The Bishop of Lincotn concurred in 
the opinion of his most reverend brother, 
and entered into a discussion of some 
historical questions, to which Lord Hol- 
Jand had referred. ‘<I hold that the par- 
ticipation of that solemn ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper ought not to be profaned 
as a pathway for secular advancement, 
and that the sacrament ought not to be 
taken at all, unless with a purely reli- 
gious feeling.” His Lordship closed by 
saying, ‘‘ The church wants no such de- 
fence, my Lords, as these laws can give 
her. The best defence of the Church of 
England, is the respect aad affections of 
the people. 1 admit, my Lords, that the 
church may derive much benefit from 
legislative measures; but then it is not 
by restrictive laws, but by amending the 
practical discipline of the church, and by 
rendering less indirect and circuitous the 
administration of her ordinances.” 

The Bishop of Durnam said, he had 
found it difficult to persuade himself that 
the repeal would not be dangerous to 
the church; but should not oppose the 
Bill going into a Committee. He wished 
for something like security, and the de- 
claration was not just that something he 
wished.”’ Referring to the necessity of 


maintaining the ascendancy of the Church ° 


of England, he added, ‘‘ 1 am sure the 
Dissenters themselves will see it is their 
interest to uphold the Established Church. 
Indeed, I know there are many Dissen- 
ters ranking high in morals, religion, and 
literature--many men who have done 
much in the improvement of the arts and 
sciences—many clear heads and pure 
hearts, and I cannot persuade myself, that 
such men are so much under the influence 
of men unlike themselves, as not to be 
convinced it is their interest to uphold 
the church and state. They cannot be 
so unversed in history as not to know, 
that it is amidst the conflicts of sects 
that intolerance is the strongest; and for 
this plain reason, that the party who has 
obtained the ascendancy, makes it a mat- 
ter of triumph to inflict on their defeated 
opponents the persccutions lately suffered 
by themselves.” 

Lord ELDON opposed the Bill, which 
the Duke of WELLINGTON firmly sup- 
ported, as a measure of religious peace, 
which he thought it so desirable to pre- 
serve. 

Lord Gopericu comp)imented the 
Bishops on the sentiments they had ex- 
pressed, and supported the Bill, because 
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he thought the Acts in question were fre- 
quently conducive to a profanation of re- 
ligion, by imposing the necessity of taking 
the Sacrament for temporal purposes, 
which he believed to be inconsistent with 
right Christian feeling respecting the na- 
ture and object of the Lord’s Supper. 
His Lordship then referred to the opera- 
tions of these laws in his owa experience, 
when he was appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Though he had _ recently 
taken the ordinance, he was told it was 
absolutely necessary that he should, upon 
a certain Sunday, and at a certaig church, 
qualify himself for retaining office. He 
therefore complied, and ** be would say it 
was one of the most painful duties he had 
ever been called upon to perform, con- 
sidering that it combined, as it did, two 
duties so discordant.” 

The Bishop of Cuester cordially and 
unequivocally concurred in the measure, 
He thought the Test Act imposed a very 
great hardship upon the ministry of the 
church, that they were compelled to ad- 
minister the Sacrament to persons whom 
they might think unworthy. 

Lord MansFigLD opposed the Bill, 
which, however, was read a second time, 
without a division. 

The House of Lords went into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill, on Monday, April 21, 
when an animated but desultory discus- 
sion took place, on the various amend- 
ments which were proposed. 

Lord ELDON -moved, that the word 
** Swear,”’ be substituted for ‘* Declare,’ 
which was negatived on a division. Con- 
dag 32; non-contents, 100; majority, 

6. 

The Duke of WeLLINGTON proposed, 
that after the word ‘‘ declare,” should be 
added, *¢ on the faith of a Christian,’’ which 
was agreed to. 

The Earl of WincuELsea moved, as an 
amendment, to insert the words, ‘* In the 
presence of Almighty God, and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” which was rejected 
on a division. Contents, 15; non-con- 
tents, 113; majority, 98. 

Lord TeNTEKDEN proposed, that there 
be inserted in the declaration, ‘‘ I enter- 
tain no opinion on the subject of religion 
which can or may prevent me from at- 
tending the service of the Church of Eng- 
land, as set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” This amendment, which would 
have been fatal to the principle of the Bill, 
was also rejected. Contents, 22; non- 
contents, 111; majority, 89. The further 
consideration of the Bill was deferred tiil 
the 24th April. 

Lord Etpon, with eleven other Peers, 
have entered the following protest on the 
Journals of the House.—‘* Dissentient, Be- 
cause we think the Bill proceeds upon 
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the alleged expediency of repealing the 
Sacramental Test, for the conti of 
substituting, as a security for the support 
of the Established Church, which is an 
essential part of the constitution of the 
state, nothing but a declaration as to cor- 
porate offices, which may be made by 
persons not Protestants, and not even 
Christians: and because, also, it does not 
render necessary even such a declaration 
to be made by any persons accepting 
offices and places of trust, but leaves it 
wholly in the power of the Crown to re- 
quire or @ot to require it to be made by 
any such persons. 


(Signed) ELpon. MaALMrspury. 
Kenyon. NEWCASTLE. 
Brownitow. Fatmourn. 
Wa tsincuam. Hower. 
Boston. MANSFIELD. 
Beaucwamp. Srannope.”’ 


The House proceeded with the Test and 
Corporation Acts Repeal Bill on Thurs- 
day, April 24, when Lord Expon pro- 
posed a long amendment to the preamble, 
the object of which was, more effectually 
to preclude Roman Catholics from corpo- 
rate offices, as he stated that no laws ex- 
isted to prevent their admission but those 
now about to be repealed. The amend- 
ment was lost. Contents, 31; non-con- 
tents, 71; majority, 40. The Duke of 
Wellington, the Lord Chancellor, and 
some other Peers, however, expressed a 
wish that the word ‘* Protestant’ should 
be inserted ; and the House therefore ad- 
journed until Friday the further con- 
sideration of the subject. Our readers 
are aware that these amesdments will 
require the sanction of the Lower House ; 
but as nothing has been introduced into 
the Bill which affects the interests of that 
body for whose relief it was framed, we 
may anticipate, with the fullest confidence, 
that before our next, it will receive the 
approbation of the Three Estates, and thus 
enable Dissenters to serve their country 
without a compromise of their principles. 


VOTES OF THANKS TO LORD J, RUSSELL. 
Liverpool, April 10, 1828. 

Resolved unanimously,—-That the Mini- 
sters and Delegates of the Congregational 
Churches in Lancashire, assembled at their 
Annual Meeting, in Great George Street 
Chapel, Liverpool, are desirous of tender- 
ing to Lord John Russell an expression of 
the admiration and gratitude with which 
they contemplate his enlightened, elo- 
quent, and successful advocacy of the 
great principles of religious liberty, in 
introducing to the House of Commons, 
and ing through its several stages 
there, a Bill for the repeal of the Acts 
commonly called Tut Test anp Corpo- 
RATION ACTS, 
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That the Secretary be requested to con- 
vey such expression to his Lordship, and 
that a copy of this Resolution be inserted 
in the Congregational and Evangelical 
Magazines, and the Test Act Reporter. 

(Signed) Nicno.as Hurry, Chairman: 

‘THOMAS RAFFLES, Secretary. 


RECENT DEATH. 

Died at his father’s house, Braintree, 
Essex, March 22, 1828, in the 30th year 
of his age, the Rev. JAMES JOSCELYNE, of 
Creaton, Northamptonshire. 

In January, 1820, he entered the col- 
lege at Homerton, and after pursuing his 
studies with unremitted diligence for six 
years, honourably passed his trials before 
the tutors and supporters of that venera- 
ble institution. On leaving college, he 
preached successively to the congregations 
at Tunbridge in Kent, and Kilsby in 
Northamptonshire, and was invited to the 
pastoral office by both those churches. 
Declining these invitations, he was di- 
rected in Providence to Creaton, where 
he was about to be ordained, when the 
rupture of a blood-vessel, the second time, 
having experienced the same malady 
during the course of his studies, inter- 
rupted his labours in the service of his 
Divine Master, and brought him in a few 
months to the grave. In the close of the 
last year he went tv Sidmouth, hoping 
that the mild air of Devonshire would 
renovate his debilitated frame. Here he 
enjoyed mach gratification in the society 
of his esteemed friend, the Rev. William 
Crow, whom he occasionally assisted, so 
long as his strength would allow; and 
received such truly Christian sympathy 
and kindness from Mr. and Mrs. G. Raw- 
son, of Leeds, then on a visit to that 
place, as greatly alleviated his sufferings, 
and excited feelings of gratitude and de- 
light in his breast, which he retained and 
expressed till his expiring breath. He re- 
turned to his father’s house only a fort- 
night before he died. It afforded him 
great satisfaction that he was enabled to 
do so; his affectionate and mourning 
parents and family rendering him the 
most assiduous attention. 

His mind was preserved, throughout his 
illness, in a most peaceful frame, relying 
entirely on the Gospel as a dispensation 
of merey to sinners through the atoning 
sacrifice of the Redeemer. ‘‘ God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself,” &c. 
is one of the passages of Scripture on 
which he loved to expatiate. He felt no 
alarm in the contemplation or approach 
of death. ‘*‘ A Covenant God in Christ,’* 
were the last words he was heard to utter. 
His remains were interred in the Dis- 
senters’ Burial Ground at Bocking, and a 
funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. 





Thomas Craig, Minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church at that place, in whose 
pulpit his beloved and lamented brother 

ad often declared the glad tidings of the 
Gospel, from Luke xii. 43. ‘‘ Blessed is 
that servant, whom his Lord when he 
cometh shall find so doing.” 

The affectionate earnestness with which 
Mr. Joscelyne uniformly dwelt in his ser- 
mons on the great doctrines of the Gospel, 
showed how warmly he was attached to 
them, and gave every indication, that, had 
his life and health been spared, he would 
have been an eminently devoted and useful 
minister. How mysterious are the ways 
of Providence! May the ministers of 
Christ, young and old, be excited to un- 
wearied di in the service of their 
gracious and omnipotent Master ! 


NOTICES. 
The Annual Meeting of the Protestant 


Acknowledgments and Minor Correspondence. 


Li » will be held at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, on Saturday, May 17, at 
eleven o’Clock precisely, when the Right 
Honourable Lord Holland will preside. 

The Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Infirm Dissenting Ministers will hold their 
Annual Meeting on Tuesday, the 27th of 
May, at the King’s Head, in the Poultry. 
Chair to be taken at one o’Clock. 

The Anniversary of the Bedfordshire 
Union of Christians will be held at Bed- 
ford, on Wednesday, June the 4th. The 
Rev. George Clayton, of Walworth, is ex- 
pected to preach in the morning, at eleven 
o’clock, and the Rev. —— Hemming, of 
Kimbolton, in the evening. 

On Whit-Monday, May 26, the Annual 
Sermon to Young People will be preached 
at the Chapel, Lower Street, Islington, by 
the Rev. J. Yockney. Service to com- 
mence at half-past six o’clock. 








Society for the Protection of Religious 


_____+} 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


CommunicaTions have been received during the past Month from the Reverend 
Drs. Boothroyd—Harris—Raffles, and Henderson; from the Rev. Messrs. John 
Burder—J. W. H. Pritchard—Thomas Craig—Samuel Bowen--Samuel Hillyard 

--George Redford--G. Moase—Jobn Yockney--George Smith, and Thomas Russell. 


Also from Messrs. G. Hatfield—T. Conder--R. Weaver--T. Rance--W. Ellerby— 
W. Carpenter--John Wilks--Joseph Proctor—A Constant Reader--R. L. A.-- 
8. R. N. G.—F. Cc, Ww. 

We have reason to believe that Mr. Smith’s former*communication never came to 

our hands. 4 


A Correspondent begs to suggest to ‘‘ the United Committee,” and the Dissenting 
public, that the most tasteful and certain mode of celebrating the anticipated success of 
the Repeal Bill, would be to employ some distinguished artist to prepare a large medal, 
on the obverse of which should be displayed a medallion of Lord John Russell, and 
on the reverse, the sacramental elements, with appropriate inscriptions. Copies of such 
a work of art, in gold or silver, would form an elegant, though not very costly, present 
to those who have advocated our claims; and if the same were published in silver or 
in bronze, a large number would be doubtless purchased by those who wish to hand down 
in their families a memorial of our triumph. 


An English Independent Church, recently formed in a foreign part, have forwarded 
to us the following queries, and we shall be happy if some of our Correspondents, con- 
versant with the subjects, would favour us with answers, which we will insert in our 
next number. 

*¢ GENTLEMEN,—Some parties deeply interested in the following question are desirous 
of speedily obtaining answers to it from their Christian brethren, through the medium 
of your valuable pages: viz.—What is the priuciple on which Independent Churches 
generally elect their Church officers, particularly ministers? Whether the Church 
(members in full communion) alone appoint the minister, or the congregation also at 
large with them? In this last case, who are rded as qualified to vote? Whether the 
sentiments of the attendants generally, be formally asked, or only tacitly considered ? 
What proportion (if any) of the congregation is necessary to carry into effect the vote 
of the Church? Also, What is recommended by experience, as the best principle on 
this point, for forming a deed of trust ?—The parties concerned beg to suggest, that the 
answers be from such persons as shall first have examined into the principles adopted 
by several churches in their neighbourhood.” 

We shall avail ourselves of the suggestion of our ‘‘ Constant Reader” in the next. 

Mr, Progtor’s communication came too late for insertion ; it shall appear in oyr 
next, 








